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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





ITHACA COLLEGE a 
wet ny or OF — : mais 8 b J C ll 
English . . . Dramatic Art . . . Speech . . . Radio g 
A four-year college course in the Oral Arts and English, with a liberal arts background. Graduates may be O Ores O e ¢ 
certified to teach. Coordinated with CBS broadcasting station. Non 


50th Anniversary Year 


For information write 


WINN FREDRIK ZELLER, Director, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B. F. A. and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


Division of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective. speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., 
B.L.I. degrees. ‘ 








A.M., and 


Address inaviries’ tes 
HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Degn.: 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen 

Practical training with ‘‘most prolific 

play production organization ‘r America’ 

Write General Manuger for information’ _' 
GILMOR BROWN ‘ "CHAS. F. PRICKE?T 
Supervising Director o°* Séneral Mandyer_ 

PASADENA Pi.AYHOUSE 
44 South El Molino Avenue, -Pdsadena, 





California 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college 
course in acting, production or 
playwriting leading to A. B. de- 
gree. Eight annual productions 
in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 


Stage Design: Lloyd 
Weninger. 


Acting and Produc- 
tion: Henry Boett- 
cher, Douglas Mc- 


Lean, Mary Morris. History of Costume 


and History of Art: 
Harold Geoghegan. 


Technical Direction, 
Stage Lighting: 
George Kimberly. 

Stage Movement and 
Eurythmics: Mar- 
gery Schneider. 


Playwriting and His- 
tory of Drama: 
Thomas Job. 


Voice and Speech: 
Edith Warman 
Skinner. 

Costume Design: Eliz- 
abeth Schrader Fencing: Joseph E. 
Kimberly. Harsky. 


For information apply to Henry Boettcher 





Cleveland, Tennessee 












offers a Bachelor of Arts degre 
with a major in speech. Cur 
culum includes general speec! 
public speaking, debate, inte: 
pretation, characterizatior 
radio, acting, scene and co 
tume design, production. 


A clinic for the correction ¢ 
speech difficulties is main 
tained, and private instructio 
in speech and music is offereg ! 
without additional cost abo 1 
regular academic tuition. Depa 


An AMAZING OPPORTUNIT! 
to take a degree in speech ij 
the wholesome atmosphere ¢ 
a Christian college. 


Address Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting Presiden} |! 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, , 
for catalogue and literature 
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UNIVERSITY or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA |= 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, f in 
































Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. “yn 
ar 
Not r 
Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 

Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking One 
and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of Poetry, Evolution of and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhetorical Theory, and Graduate Single 
the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Studies. R 
Public Speaking and Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and ; 

Speech Correction. A Drama Workshop. 
toup 
Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Thesp 
other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate Players. - 
esp 
yea: 

Degrees: A.B., A. M., Ph. D. 

The 
times) 
First Semester, 1941-42: September 22 to January 31 Cincin 
Second Semester, 1941-42: February 9 to June 6 we 
Clr 
Two Summer Terms, 1942: Dee. 
June 22-July 31; August 1-September 4 “ne 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT om 
Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information _ 
Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech a 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles # Ci 
te 
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WE PRESENT: 


Rita Anne Hadley, Wendell Wells, Troupe No. 1, Natrona County 
High School, Casper, Wyo. 
Barbara Fisher, Mary D. Hunsaker, Troupe No. 2, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Senior High School. 
Lois Walters, Troupe No. 3, East Fairmont, W. Va., High School. 
Elaine Jervis, Troupe No. 6, Weirton, W. Va., High School. 
Quincy Jensen, Leonard Lewis, Troupe No. 10, Madison High 
School, Rexburg, Idaho. 
Wellman Ruebottom, Troupe No. 11, Park County High School, 
Livingston, Mont. 
Ardyth Hasch, Bill Wayt, Troupe No. 12, Sac City, Iowa, High 
School. 
Erys Evelyn Smart, Lee Overfelt, Troupe No. 13, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Mont. 
John Andrews, Patricia Dowling, Troupe No. 15, Roger Ludlowe 
High School, Fairfield, Conn. 
James Gunnerson, Barbara Hansen, Troupe No. 17, Aurora, Nebr., 
High School. 
Don Winings, Muriel Doll, Troupe No. 21, Ben Davis High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Betty J. Stambaugh, Maurice O’Connor, Troupe No. 22, Powell 
County High School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Louis Brewster, Troupe No. 26, Wahpeton, N. Dak., High School. 
Gerrard Erskine, Troupe No. 27, Morgantown, W. Va., High School. 
Jean Berardi, Ralph Redman, Troupe No. 28, Florence, Colo., High 
School. 
Harold Maxhimer, Troupe No. 29, Ashland, Ohio, High School. 
Elaine Handy, Troupe No. 31, Man, W. Va., High School. 
Elizabeth Frogue, Jarold Niven, Troupe No. 32, Delta, Colo., High 
School. 
Helen Dragoo, Troupe No. 34, Fairview, W. Va., High School. 
Jane Heilman, Troupe No. 35, Mainland High School, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 
Lola Mae Geddes, Troupe No. 39, Preston, Idaho, High School. 
Laurel Woodward, Troupe No. 40, Cameron, W. Va., High School. 
Hamilton Mero, Troupe No. 46, Canastota, N. Y., High School. 
Barbara J. Heine, Troupe No. 48, Wayne, Nebr., High School. 
Wanda McProud, Don Emanuel, Troupe No. 52, Emmett, Idaho, 
High School. 
J. Bruce Guyselman, Troupe No. 53, Washington Gardner High 
School, Albion, Mich. 
Gene Roth, Troupe No. 56, Moscow, Idaho, High School. 
Mary Sue Breeding, William Lowe, Troupe No. 57, Columbus, 
Ind., High School. 
Joan 90 idan Jean Randolph, Troupe No. 59, Danville, Ill., High 
School. 
Lauron Giersch, Troupe No. 60, Boulder, Colo., High School. 
Lillian Levine, Troupe No. 63, East Haven, Conn., High School. 
Marie Schmidt, Phyllis Bredt, Troupe No. 65, Rocky River, Ohio, 
High School. 
Neena Ink, Troupe No. 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 
John Tilton, Troupe No. 70, Laramie, Wyo., High School. 
Jesse Keadle, Mary C. Warren, Troupe No. 72, Alderson, W. Va., 
High School. 
Edith Van Andel, John Peterson, Troupe No. 73, Manistee, Mich., 
High School. 
William Kurz, Garth Dakinden, Troupe No. 74, Middletown, N. Y., 
High School. 
Marilyn a Roland Bird, Troupe No. 76, Lewiston, Idaho, High 
School. 
Marie Walhorn, James Etsweiler, Marian Stahl, Troupe No. 79, 
Millersburg, Pa., High School. 
—— —_ Walker, Troupe No. 83, Lemmon, S. Dak., High 
chool. 
Sam Park, Florence Krodel, Troupe No. 88, Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
High School. 
Jean Burnett, Troupe No. 91, Isaac E. Elston High School, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 
Babette Johnson, Troupe No. 93, Stillwater, Minn., High School. 
Jane Thornycroft, Phyllis Kelley, Troupe No. 94, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, IIl. 
Barbara Wilks, Troupe No. 96, Caruthersville, Mo., High School. 
Patricia Plunkett, Troupe No. 98, Fayetteville, N. Y., High School. 
Robert Harris, Troupe No. 99, Weston, W. Va., High School. 
LaVern Hardin, Doyle Stokes, Troupe No. 102, Snyder, Texas, 
High School. 
June Walthius, Mike Tembelis, Troupe No. 103, Neenah, Wis., 
High School. 
Jean Barmore, Troupe No. 105, Yuma, Ariz., Union High School. 
Marilyn Amdal, Jeanette Chumbley, Troupe No. 106, Champaign, 
Ill., Senior High School. 
Charles Bigelow, Troupe No. 107, Newport, Vt., High School. 
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Donald Martindale, Betty Goebel, Troupe No. 108, Kenmore, N. Y,, 


High School. Cora 
Tillie Rapps, Stanley Mendelson, Troupe No. 109, Liberty, N. Y.,, 22; 
High School. Mary 
Blanche Bowen, Troupe No. 111, Burley, Idaho, High School. ber 
Dorothy Shively, Troupe No. 112, Norfolk, Nebr., Senior High Herb 
School. No 
Hope Buist, Troupe No. 114, Mount Vernon, N. Y., High School. Nadin 
Rebert R. Knowlton, Troupe No. 115, Ceredo-Kenova, W. Va., Hit 
High School. Richa 
Martha Lee Riggs, Troupe No. 116, Mt. Vernon, Ind., High School. All 
Margaret Sanders, Troupe No. 118, Oswego, N. Y., High School. — 
Jeanne Fox, Richard Demming, Troupe No. 119, Washington High Ka 
School, New London, Wis. Cath: 
Edmund Powers, Troupe No. 120, South Side High School, Rock- Gl 
ville Centre, N. Y. ' 
Shirley Ann Spradlin, Troupe No. 121, Stonewall Jackson High Anna 
School, Charleston, W. Va. His 
John Few, Bernice Sawyer, Troupe No. 122, Newport News, Va., Virgt 
High School. N. 
Helen R. Smith, Troupe No. 123, Laconia, N. H., High School. = 


Sara Sims Edwards, Troupe No. 125, Wetumpka, Ala., High School. * 
Dosia Ross, Mary Grace Ellison, Troupe No. 126, Alton, IIl., Senior 














; Tre 
High School. Wane 
Ernest McClosky, Helen Horner, Troupe No. 127, Salem, N. J, 944 
High School. Neil 
Patricia Weed, Troupe No. 131, Bloomington, IIl., High School. Da 
Philip Lapish, John Rellis, Jr., Troupe No. 141, Sault Ste. Marie, § Perse 
Mich., High School. Ill. 
Kenneth Bidwell, Robert Harvey, Troupe No. 142, Bloomington, Jane 
Ind., High School. Scl 
Janet Simpson, Pat Warner, Troupe No. 145, Fassifern School for § Louis 
Girls, Hendersonville, N. C. His 
James Diehl, Lorraine Lewis, Troupe No. 146, Pekin, IIl., Com- § 3,44. 
munity High School. His 
ow Petion, Troupe No. 147, Hillsborough High School, Tampa, § Kath) 
Fla. 
Sally Stocker, Roy Poole, Troupe No. 148, San Bernardino, Calif, -_ 
High School. W. 
Beauton Wood, J. W. Mosley, Troupe No. 149, Paragould, Ark. B Thely 
High School. Du 
Jane Elder, Troupe No. 150, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. § Robe; 
Margaret Purtlebaugh, Troupe No. 151, Romney, W. Va., High® Ids 
School. Anthe 
Doris Maige, Troupe No. 153, Florida High School, Tallahassee, Fla. Tre 
Marjorie Wolf, Joe Ehmet, Troupe No. 154, Holmes Senior High § ton 
School, Covington, Ky. Marg 
Eugene Martin Lyons, Troupe No. 156, Revere, Mass., High School. § No 
Betty Jo Lykins, Troupe No. 161, Urbana, Ill., High School. Ala 
Eula Grey Fortner, William Buford, Troupe No. 164, Maryville, Esthe 
Tenn., High School. Hig 
Charles L. Stafford, Troupe No. 171, Grafton, W. Va., High School, § Jack 
Robert Brouse, Troupe No. 175, State College, Pa., High School. Sck 
Eugene Hill, Troupe No. 177, Orlando, Fla., Senior High School. a 
Gloria Satterlee, Troupe No. 179, Missouri Valley, Iowa, High School. Nene 
John Stables, Troupe No. 180, Tuscola, Ill., Community High School. Hi 
William Haynes, Troupe No. 186, Messick High School, Memphis, § Glen 
Tenn. Sch 
Charles Shuff, Troupe No. 188, New Berlin, Ill., High School. wa 
Dollie Enevoldsen, Troupe No. 189, Magnolia High School, Ma @ Ida 
tewan, ‘W. Va. Clara 
Ivan Rosenberry, Sarah Schutz, Bill McIntyre, Troupe No. 190% Ind 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. Dick 
Muriel Nelson, Harry Nordstrom, Troupe No. 192, Keokuk, Iowa § Hig 
Senior High School. Ethe 
Mariam Newhall, Grayce Tschache, Troupe No. 195, Fort Benton,§ ter, 
Mont., High School. Tre 
John Johnson, Troupe No. 200, Charleston, W. Va., High School. Sck 
Joe Barrier, Troupe No. 202, Concord, N. C., High School. Beatr 
Nancy Woody, Troupe No. 204, Welch, W. Va., High School. om 
Phyllis Cox, Robert Gilmore, Troupe No. 206, Elkhorn High School, Hy 
Switchback, W. Va. If 
Gwen Maddy, Troupe No. 209, Knoxville, Iowa, High School. f§Jhn 
Maxine Burke, Paul Hurd, Troupe No. 210, Topeka, Kans., High ‘ae 
School. I 
Alfred Muschett, Troupe No. 217, Cristobal, Canal Zone, High Dr 
School. 


Robert Bornemann, Troupe No. 220, Union High School, Will 
oughby, Ohio. 

Anne Van Atta, Troupe No. 221, Calhoun, Ga., High School. 

Marcella Dostal, Georgia Hart, Troupe No. 222, Nampa, Idaho, 
Senior High School. } 

Nancy Harbert, Bill Weaver, Troupe No. 226, Washington Irving 
High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Cora Mae Rigsby, John Zummo, Troupe No. 

227, Beaumont, Texas, High School. 

Mary Ellen Howard, Troupe No. 228, Kim- 

berly, Idaho, High School. 

Herbert Humphrey, Orra Lundgren, Troupe 

No. 229, Great Falls, Mont., High School. 

Nadine Sensabaugh, Troupe No. 230, Fort Hill 

High School, Cumberland, Md. 

Richard Riley, Betty Terhune, Troupe No. 231, 

Alliance, Ohio, High School. 

Alberta Mayer, Edna Jane Griswold, Troupe 

No. 232, Rosedale High School, Kansas City, 

Kans. 

Catharine Rau, Janet Myers, Troupe No. 233, 

Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, III. 

Anna Mae Earl, Troupe No. 234, Hays, Kans., 

High School. 

Virginia Daioczok, Troupe No. 235, Ellenville, 

N. Y., High School. 

Patricia Schultz, Troupe No. 236, Cairo, IIl., 

High School. 

Louise Doyle, Barbara Hays, Helen Cameron, 

Troupe No. 238, Deland, Fla., High School. 

Wanda Sue Wilhite, Jack Terrell, Troupe No. 

240, Lubbock, Texas, High School. 

Neil Tubbs, Troupe No. 242, Edgemont, S. 

Dak,. High School. 

Herschel Robert, Troupe No. 245, Vandalia, 

Ill., High School. 

Jane Brader, Troupe No. 247, Wilson High 
School, Easton, Pa. 

Louis Schutter, Troupe No. 249, L. C. Humes 
High School, Memphis, Tenn. 

Barbara Wirt, Troupe No. 250, Central Valley 
High School, Greenacres, Wash. 

Kathleen Hubbard, George Holtz, Troupe No. 
251, Polson, Mont., High School. 

June Ritchie, Troupe No. 253, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., High School. 

Thelma Tulchin, Troupe No. 254, B. M. C. 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Robert Pence, Troupe No. 256, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, High School. 

Anthony Chirico, Regina Shigo, Marie Keegan, 
Troupe No. 257, Senior High School, Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 

Margaret Sparks, Marjorie Woodward, Troupe 
“ 258, Ensley High School, Birmingham, 

a. 

Esther Howard, Troupe No. 259, Canton, N. Y., 
High School. 

Jack Shlosar, Troupe No. 260, Big Creek High 
School, War, W. Va. 

Doris Mae Norman, Troupe No. 261, Fair- 
mont, Minn., High School. 

Alene Loring, Troupe No. 262, Picher, Okla., 
High School. 
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Glen Buchanan, Troupe No. 264, Central High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Edward L. Johnson, Troupe No. 268, Rupert, 
Idaho, High School. 

Clara Lou Tucker, Troupe No. 269, Boonville, 
Ind., High School. 

Dick Brown, Troupe No. 271, Pasco, Wash., 
High School. 

Ethel McKnight, Pat Merrissey, Willard Hol- 
ter, Arthur Ballet, Angela De Giambattista, 
Troupe No. 272, Hibbing, Minn., High 
School. 

Beatrice Bernett, Troupe No. 274, Tomah, Wis., 
High School. 

Mary Frances Zinn, Troupe No. 275, Victory 
High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Hammond, Anne Tiatle, Troupe No. 276, 
Mineola, N. Y., High School. 

Mildred Beavers, Jim Russell, Troupe No. 277, 
Drumright, Okla., High School. 

Josef Bobik, Troupe No. 281, Trenton, N. J., 

Central High School. 

rothea Jones, Troupe No. 282, Longview, 

Texas, High School. 

Fred Cagle, Troupe No. 283, Knoxville, Tenn., 

High School. 

m. R. Phillips, Troupe No. 284, Philippi, 

W. Va., High School. 
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FoR MERITORIOUS WORK IN DRAMATICS 


and Loyalty to the Ideals of the National Thespian 
| Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools 


Maurice Knaxberger, Troupe No. 288, Salis- 


bury, Mo., High School. 

Robert Ward, Troupe No. 289, San Juan Union 
High School, Fair Oaks, Calif. 

Chester Merola, Troupe No. 290, Edison High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

James G. Holmes, Troupe No. 296, Montgom- 
ery, W. Va., High School. 

Margaret Torpey, Patricia Breslin, Troupe No. 
297, Mt. St. Ursula High School, New York, 
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Robert Miller, Doyle Anderson, Troupe No. 
299, Moundsville, W. Va., High School. 

Charles Russell Owen, Troupe No. 301, Marked 
Tree, Ark., High School. 

Veryl Nashum, Troupe No. 302, Madison, S. 
Dak., High School. 

William Blakely, Troupe No. 307, Eddystone, 
Pa., High School. 

Virginia Taylor, Ed. Heinbaugh, Troupe No. 
308, Darien, Conn., High School. 

Arnold Moran, Cordelia Rentschler, Troupe 
No. 309, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Iil. 

Mary Haines, Troupe No. 310, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Daniel J. Truland, Jr., Troupe No. 311, Lan- 
caster, N. H., High School. 

Kathleen Rhodes Beymer, Troupe No. 312, 
Ripley, W. Va., High School. 

Irma Lang, Troupe No. 314, Staples, Minn., 
High School. 

Billy Triplett, Troupe No. 316, Van, W. Va., 
High School. 

Bill Scott, Troupe No. 317, Field-Kindley High 
School, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Bernard Sherman, Troupe No. 318, Dodge 
City, Kans., Senior High School. 

Glenn Kellogg, Troupe No. 322, Clayton, Mo., 
High School. 

Dorothy Griffin, Iona Hout, Troupe No. 323, 
Lovington, Ill., Twp. High School. 

Thelma Hicok, Troupe No. 324, Wyoming, IIl., 
High School. 

Fred Rice, Troupe No. 327, Miami, Fla., Senior 
High School. 

Robert Gruber, Troupe No. 328, Ord, Nebr., 
High School. 

Katharine Goepfert, Glen Heaton, Ward Whit- 
man, Troupe No. 330, Watertown, S. Dak., 
High School. 

Jean Miller, Troupe No. 331, Masontown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Wanda Ramey, Troupe No. 332, Garfield High 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Marie Nolan, Troupe No. 334, Chardon, Ohio, 
High School. 

Doris Smith, Troupe No. 337, Superior, Nebr., 
High School. 

Faerenc Glover, Janis Mann, Troupe No. 340, 
Searcy, Ark., High School. 

June Wagner, Troupe No. 342, Dover, Ohio, 
High School. 

Lois Steadman, Troupe No. 345, McKean, Pa., 
High School. 

Rena Richter, Keith Havers, Wallace Jorgen- 
son, Troupe No. 352, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
Senior High School. 

Dick Hodge, Troupe No. 356, Grand Ledge, 
Mich., High School. 

Howard Larson, Troupe No. 360, Plentywood, 
Mont., High School. 

Jack Christenson, Troupe No. 362, Moorhead, 
Minn., High School. 

Gordon Swanson, Mary Frances Ferguson, 
Troupe No. 364, Jamestown, N. Y., High 
School. 

James Wentling, Troupe No. 366, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, High School. 

Robert Gruey, Troupe No. 368, Geneva, Ohio, 
High School. 

Marian Pitcher, Troupe No. 370, Senior High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Bernice Bane, Troupe No. 372, Wellsburg, W. 

Va., High School. 












Jennie Westlake, Troupe No. 373, Rainelle, 
W. Va., High School. 

Donald Poage, Troupe No. 377, Newton, Iowa, 
High School. 

Nancy Marie Benner, Troupe No. 380, At- 
wood, Ill., Twp. High School. 

Dorothy Zimmermann, Troupe No. 381, Crip- 
ple Creek, Colo., High School. 

Eddie Cornett, Phyllis Richards, Troupe No. 
383, Montrose, Colo., High School. 

Arlene Albee, Paul Wagganer, Troupe No. 385, 
Centerville, Iowa, High School. 

Dan Baker, Helen Burton, Troupe No. 386, 
Marietta, Ohio, Senior High School. 

Gordon Horst, Elizabeth Weber, Troupe No. 
387, Orrville, Ohio, High School. 

Gene Fenwick, Troupe No. 390, Graybull, 
Wyo., High School. 

Billy Stubbs, Troupe No. 391, Miami Beach, 
Fla., High School. 

Janet Lambert, Armstrong Marshall, Troupe 
No. 392, Monrovia, Calif., High School. 

Marjorie Maurer, Troupe No. 399, Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio, High School. 

Jane Drake, Robert Zeeck, Roy Starn, Jr., 
Troupe No. 400, Edward Lee McClain High 
School, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Glenn Burton, Lucille Walker, Troupe No. 407, 
Caldwell, Idaho, High School. 

Patsy Grossman, Troupe No. 410, Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Bette Samuels, Troupe No. 411, Osage, Iowa, 
High School. 

La Faye Cline, Troupe No. 412, Union, Ore., 
High School. 

Eleanor Kay Hutchison, Troupe No. 421, Leets- 
dale, Pa., High School. 

Frances Bost, Mary Eleanor Greene, Troupe 
No. 422, San Marcos, Texas, High School. 

Bill Dolph, John Low, Jack Chandler, Troupe 
No. 425, Tucson, Ariz., High School. 

Faith Wilgus, Cecilia Medvetz, Troupe No. 426, 
Carteret, N. J., High School. 

Aileen Balentine, Harold Perry, Troupe No. 
ye Woodruff High School, West Helena, 

rk. 

Robert R. Hembree, Troupe No. 428, Cumber- 
land County High School, Crossville, Tenn. 

Paul Wheeler, Lynnie Cox, Troupe No. 432, 
Doybns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Elsie Elekes, Jr., Henry Neizgoda, Troupe No. 
435, Farmington, W. Va., High School. 

Jean Ann Johnson, Troupe No. 437, Bridge- 
port, Ohio, High School. 

Laura Katherine Webb, Troupe No. 438, Mor- 
rilton, Ark., High School. 

Elizabeth Ann Fitzpatrick, Alvin Delz, Troupe 
No. 446, Lawrenceville, Ill., High School. 
Marjorie Wood, Troupe No. 444, Filer, Idaho, 

Rural High School. 

Billie Boardman, Betty Ellen Vilseck, Troupe 
No. 449, Gary, W. Va., High School. 

Nina Mae Swartz, Phyllis Bayer, Troupe No. 
451, Findlay, Ohio, High School. 

Ralph Picot, Troupe No. 453, Regional High 
School, Lindenwold, N. J. 

Aubrey Johnson, Phyllis Johnsen, Troupe No. 
455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. 
Charles F. Dambleton, Jr., Inger M. Hansen, 
Troupe No. 456, Litchfield, Conn., High 

School. 

Milton Ross, Beatrice Mahan, Troupe No. 459, 
Haviland, Kans., High School. 

Owen Holmes, Troupe No. 460, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Kaeblitz, Troupe No. 461, Parma 
Schaaf High School, Parma, Ohio. 

Robert Sears, Alla Sanders, Troupe No. 464, 
Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School. 
Bill McGraw, Troupe No. 465, Macomb, IIL, 

High School. 

Mary Joe Davis, Troupe No. 473, Celina, Ohio, 
High School. 

Edgar Stephan, Troupe No. 477, Central High 
School, Alpena, Mich. 
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at a Glance 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 
Broadway Drama Critic, New York City 


Theatre Guild 
i | IHE Theatre Guild inaugurated its 


busiest season for many years by put- 

ting on two plays—a revival of 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness and Maxwell An- 
derson’s Candle In The Wind, with Helen 
Hayes as star. Boston was enthusiastic 
about the latter play, which is propaganda 
for France but which, being written by an 
artist, is more than just another propa- 
ganda play. 

Six more productions and eight more re- 
vivals make up the Guild’s imposing sched- 
ule. Here are the names: Hope For A 
Harvest ; this is by Sophie Treadwell, who 
wrote Machinal, and Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge are to have the leads; 
O Bury Me Not, by Patricia Coleman ; 
Somewhere In France; this one, by Carl 
Zuckmayer and Fritz Kortner, the actor, 
was tried out last year and rewritten. Love 
In Our Time, by Leslie Reade, was tried 
out at Westport. Set My People Free, by 
Dorothy Heyward; with her husband, 
DuBose Heyward, now dead, she wrote 
Porgy and Porgy and Bess but this is her 
first alone. Papa Is All, by Patterson 
Green, about a Pennsylvania Dutch family. 

The revivals are tentatively: Sheridan’s 
The Rivals; He Who Gets Slapped, by 
Leonid Andreyev; R. U. R., by Carel 
Capek; this play of the robots will have 
singular appropriateness when so much is 
being done to turn men into machines; 
john Gabriel Borkman, by Ibsen; Shaw’s 
The Devil’s Disciple and Caesar And Cleo- 
patra; O’Neill’s Desire Under The Elms; 
and Alice In Wonderland as Eva Le Gal- 
lienne did it at the Civic Theatre. 

Apparently O’Neill isn’t ready to have 
any of his new plays done this season 
though rumor says he has finished at least 
three of those in his cycle and a couple of 
others. 

George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, 
who have done so many successful plays 
together, have written a new one but have 
not yet christened it. He has on Mr. Big, 
which he is producing, a tale of politics 
and murder. If early indications mean 
anything murder is to be popular this year. 


Come and Gone 


Out of the twelve plays boldly an- 
nounced as arriving in September only six 
opened and four of them are already no 
more. Frank Craven could not save Vil- 
lage Green, nor Gladys George The Distant 
City. The More The Merrier proved not 
merry enough, and Brother Cain was 
branded as a failure rather than a mur- 
derer. 


The Wookey 


Of the two which remain The Wookey 
is an exciting drama and a well-merited 
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tribute to the London cockneys who have 
earned the admiration of the world by 
their courage in carrying on, in spite of 
fire, blood and bombings. Edmund Gwenn 
is a perfect choice for Mr. Wookey, who 
owns a boat, a house and a family and 
resents having a war come to imperil all 
three, as any peace-loving person must. 
He was in the other war and knows bit- 
terly in his inarticulate way that the peace 
was lost. But though he loses his boat at 
Dunkirk, though his wife is killed and his 
home wrecked by a bomb, he is only 
steeled to greater courage, provoked to 
greater defiance. It is the Wookeys and 
not the Churchills who will win this war 
in the end. They must win it because 
Mr. Wookey is England itself. 

The sound track which accompanies 
part of the play was made in London from 
the real thing and protests were received 
from the theatres on either side of the 
Plymouth where The Wookey is playing 
because the noise of the bombing dis- 
turbed audiences. 


Cuckoos On The Hearth 


Cuckoos On The Hearth is a farce 
which deals merrily with murder, mad- 
men, mystery writers and enemy aliens. 
It is one of those stews into which you put 
everything you find in the refrigerator 
and sprinkle with plenty of spices; but 
owing to excellent acting and direction, it 


is a lot of fun. Percy Kilbride, one of the 


most expert scene-stealers on Broadway, 
plays a comic sheriff. 

A company of young people calling 
themselves the Savoy Opera Guild gives 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas in the Cherry 
Lane Theatre four nights a week and does 
them surprisingly well, their gusto and 
freshness making up for any amateurish- 
ness not yet overcome. 


Here and There 


Anne of England is Gilbert Miller’s first 
offering. Flora Robson and Barbara Ever- 
est are to play the roles of Queen Anne 
and her favorite Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

As You Like It is to have Helen Craig, 
the girl who played the deaf-and-dumb 
role last season in Johnny Belinda. Rosa- 





Notice to Playwrights 
ONTINUING with the Non-Royalty Play 


Series, Greenberg will issue, next spring, 
a volume of Non-Royalty One-Act American 
Comedies. Writers who may wish to con- 
tribute to this volume should submit their 
plays to Play Editor, Greenberg: Publisher, 
67 West 44th Street, New York. Prize win- 
ning and Festival plays are especially wel- 
come. 











lind was certainly not dumb, in either the 
slang, or the literal, sense! 

All Men Are Alike and The Gooi 
Neighbor complete the list of plays rela. 
tively certain to be here during October 

Dwight Deere Wiman has three play; 
on his list: Letters To Lucerne, about the 
effect of the war on children in a Swis 
school ; Solitaire by John Van Druten and 
an untitled musical. 

Life With Father gave the first special. 
price matinee for high school students, 
Other plays are expected to follow suit at 
the rate of about one a month. 

Free tickets to theatrical performances 
are being given to service men in uniform, 
thousands every week. , 

The dollar-top theatre is considering 
several plays but is not ready to open its 
season. It probably will not before No. 
vember. 

Emmet Lavery, the Catholic writer 
whose First Legion, a play about Jesuit 
with an all-male cast, was quite successful 
some seasons ago, has bought the rights to 
Murder In The Nunnery, a thrilling mys. 
tery novel with an unusual background. 
You just can’t get away from murder by 
going to the theatre these days! 

Katharine Cornell has been touring 
New England with The Doctor’s Dilemma 
She is taking it to Chicago and to Cali 
fornia next, so has no definite plan for 
appearing here though she is considering 
a couple of new plays. 

Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust will be put 
on in November. Eddie Dowling will both 
produce it and act in it. 

Lovers of dancing are privileged by hav- 
ing the Jooss Ballet here now and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo coming soon 
The influence of these troublous times i 
shown in two of the ensembles offered by 
the Jooss Ballet, The Green Table ané 
Chronica. The latter portrays the rise and 
fall of a dictator; the former shows the 
statesmen (?) of the world, masked ant 
sinister, in solemn conclave, bargaining 
one may imagine, for “spheres of influ 
ence” Lebensraum and the like till Death 
rises to confront them with his grim reality. 

There is a new Clifford Odets play, 
Clash By Night. His Retreat To Pleasur 
was not good but Mr. Odets has a keel 
ear for living speech and his dialogue i 
always worth listening to. 

The Free Company has a misleadint 





title for it deals with—guess—yes, murde 
in Brooklyn. And Walk Into My Parlot 
sounds suspiciously like the same dom: 
nant theme. 


Tax 


Among the many taxes which went int! 
effect on October first is one on all form 
of entertainment. It seems a pity that th 
cultural side of life cannot be spared, bu 
no sacrifice is too great to preserve o 
way of life. The American theatre, whit 
has been increasing in stature and dignil 
since the last war is now almost the on! 
completely free theatre in the world; ! 
must uphold the tradition and the respo 
sibility of that high position. 
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Scene from 
Friedrick Wolf’s 
Sailors of Cat- 
tero with setting 
by Mordecai 
Gorelik. (Photo- 
graph by Van- 
damm Studio.) 


Mordecai Gorelik 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“TOHEATRE is en- 
tering on a long 
struggle to main- 

tain its integrity and 

freedom of thought, to 
hold on to its sacred 
duty of clarifying life. 

In the effort to remain 

clear in judgment, it 

will reach its greatest 
moral sensitivity, its 
most scientific accu- 
racy, its most stirring 
imagination,’ writes Mordecai Gorelik. 

He sees the theatre not as mere entertain- 

ment, nor yet as an outlet for pent-up 

emotions, but rather as an instrument for 
the better understanding of life. 

Even if he had not put his belief so 
clearly into words, it would be evident in 
his whole approach to scene design. Be- 
fore he can begin to think about settings 
for a play, he must understand what the 
play means, and he studies the script, seek- 
ing the playwright’s intentions. But he 
does not arrive at his interpretation alone 
in his studio; the theatre is for him always 
a collaborative art, the product of a group 
rather than of a single artist. If the pro- 
duction is to convey any coherent mean- 
ing to an audience, all the artists involved 
must understand the play in the same way. 
They must be agreed on a common in- 
terpretation. Whenever conditions permit, 
therefore, Gorelik works with the director 
and with the actors, discussing and analyz- 
ing the script, observing rehearsals, grasp- 
ing their intentions. He notes the type of 
acting that is taking shape, the probable 
character of the groupings, and the nature 














Prof. Hewitt 


Novemser, 1941 


of the stage movement that is developing. 
Thus his settings are not something added 
to the production when the actors are 
ready for the opening; they grow as an 
organic part of the whole production. 
From Gorelik’s description of his own 
method it is evident that the relation of 
the setting to the actor bulks very large in 
his designing. “A production is, in a sense, 
a machine for the theatre. Scenery is the 
chassis and the actors are the engine.” 
The chassis must be designed so that the 
engine can function efficiently. He there- 
fore wants to know whether the acting 
space is to be ample or concentrated. He 
wants to know what type of movement 
will characterize the acting. Will the 
movement be largely parallel to the audi- 
ence,-as in the hospital corridors of Men 
In White, or will it be predominantly 
toward and away from the audience? Will 
it be angular or curved? Will it be move- 
ment on the level of the stage floor only, 
or will it be on more than one plane? Is 
the emphasis to be primarily on the actor? 
Or on the actor as part of an entire stage 
picture? Is the actor to dominate the set- 
ting throughout, or is he in some scenes 
to be absorbed into the setting? Answers 
to these questions enable Gorelik to make 
the setting an instrument which the actor 
uses to project the meaning of the play. 
No wonder he says that in some ways he 
learns more about scenery by watching the 





Prof. Hewitt will continue his fascinating 
series of articles on scene designers in our 
December issue with a discussion of Robert 
Edmond Jones.—Editor. 


























actors rehearse on an empty stage than by 
studying color, light, and construction. 

This does not mean that the script itself 
is not a direct inspiration to his design, 
nor that his settings do not express di- 
rectly, and without the help of the actors, 
essential elements in the play. The texture 
of his settings is often directly meaning- 
ful. The iron warehouse doors he designed 
for Paul and Claire Sifton’s 1931 symbol- 
izes the inhuman forces which overwhelm 
the hero of that play. For Success Story 
he designed plywood and formica walls, 
which in their sleek and expensive mo- 
dernity expressed the notion of success 
satirized by the playwright. For Men In 
White Gorelik used modernistic, polished 
surfaces in contrasting deep blue and 
white, which set off admirably the glitter 
of surgical instruments, and helped project 
the effect of cleanliness and _ scientific 
efficiency of a modern hospital. 

The extent to which the style of the 
writing affects Gorelik’s designs is espe- 
cially evident in his work on Clifford 
Odets’ plays for the Group Theatre. 
Odets’ plays, though they give a super- 
ficial effect of extreme realism, are actu- 
ally strongly subjective in quality, and the 
dialogue, life-like though it seems, plunges 
often into passages that are very like 
poetry. Of them Gorelik says: “The 
Group has learned that in production 
they require the playing down—almost the 
elimination—of setting (except in ground 
plan) with the emphasis on the actors.” 
His plan for Odets’ Golden Boy was a 
diamond shape, derived from the prize 
ring. Each scene was conceived as being 
‘like a round in which the contenders step 
toward each other from opposite corners, 
the light glaring down on them, with 
nothing but a haze of blue smoke at the 
outer edge of the scene.” Except for the 
floor plan the settings were hardly more 
than screens, and the effect of concentra- 
tion was heightened by the fact that each 
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one stood on a visible platform. Thus 
prize-fighting, the surface subject matter 
of the play, produced in the settings a 
subtle stylization which symbolized the 
essential psychological conflict and at the 
same time by its physical concentration 
added to the actors’ projection of that con- 
flict. 

Gorelik’s sensitiveness to the quality of 
plays like those of Clifford Odets and 
Irwin Shaw is probably no accident, for 
although he has recently moved his studio 
to Erwinna in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, he has lived, studied, and worked 
most of his life in New York City. He was 
born in 1899, received his early education 
in New York City schools, and obtained 
his art education in the School of Fine 
Arts at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. After 
his graduation in 1920, he served his 
theatre apprenticeship with three of New 
York’s most famous experimental groups: 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse, and the Cherry Lane 
Theatre. Aside from the movies, the only 
kind of theatre Gorelik knew as a boy was 
vaudeville and burlesque. His first profes- 
sional work consisted of designing vaude- 
ville and burlesque scenery for the old 
Novelty Scenic Studios. 

His first important commission came in 
1925, when he designed for Elizabeth 
Grimball in association with Jasper Deet- 
er’s Hedgerow Theatre, Andreyev’s King 
Hunger, produced at the Plays and Play- 
ers Club in Philadelphia. In the same year 
he designed his first Broadway play, John 
Howard Lawson’s noisy, nervous Proces- 
sional, for the Theatre Guild. His settings 
were in the style of scenery for vaudeville 
and burlesque. A factory setting for King 
Hunger and the coal mine landscapes for 
Processional showed his early interest in 
industry, then a new source of theatre 
themes. 

Gorelik studied scene design with Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones, from whom he gained 
an impulse toward stark dramatic state- 
ment ; with Norman Bel Geddes, who gave 
him, he says, his “first insight into mod- 
ernism and systematized work,” and with 
the eminent Russian designer, Serge 
Soudekin, who helped define his leaning 
toward defined forms and motifs drawn 
from ordinary life. 

When Gorelik, armed with his designs 
for King Hunger and Processional, went 
looking for more work, professional Broad- 
way producers said “Nut stuff! When we 
start doing burlesque shows we'll let you 
know.” But experimental groups appre- 
ciated his designs and he did not lack 
work. For the New Playwrights Theatre 
he designed Lawson’s Nirvana and Loud- 
speaker and John Dos Passos’ The Moon 
Is A Gong; for the Theatre Union, Fried- 
rich Wolf’s Sailors of Cattaro and Bertolt 
Brecht’s Mother; Albert Bein’s Little OI 
Boy for Henry Hammond and Let Free- 
dom Ring for Bein and Goldsmith, and 
Kirkland and Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat for 
Sam H. Grisman. 

A good half of his work, however, has 





been for the Group Theatre, besides those 
plays already mentioned: Lawson’s Gen- 
tlewoman, Dawn Powell’s Big Night, 
Odets’ Rocket to the Moon, Robert Ar- 
drey’s Casey Jones, Irwin Shaw’s The 
Quiet City, Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, and 
Odets’ Night Music. 

Gorelik found in the Group Theatre, 
with its serious artistic purpose and its 
ideal of collective effort, conditions the 
ordinary Broadway producing organiza- 
tion could not offer. Here was a perma- 
nent organization in which intelligent 
planning and cooperation could take the 
place of frenzied haste and “inspiration.” 
With the Group he was able to work as he 
wished. 

Aiming always to suit the setting to the 
play, he has designed in a number of dif- 
ferent styles. For Processional he used 
largely painted backdrops, for Loudspeak- 
er a kind of constructivism, and in his 
project for They Shall Not Die a com- 
bination of levels integrated with a flat 
painted background, “a mural on the 
theme of “Justice.” 

Nevertheless, because the bulk of his 
work has been for the Group Theatre, his 
most obvious achievement has been the 
perfection of a type of setting peculiarly 
adapted to the plays and the acting of 
that organization. The Group has always 
been primarily interested in the actor and 
in a realistic style of acting with symbolic 
overtones. The type of setting Gorelik has 
developed, though composed of elements 
selected to serve the actors and to project 
the meaning of the play, yet gives a re- 
markable illusion of reality. His settings 
for Men In White made possible an effect 
of efficient movement along the corridors 
of the-hospital, giving to the play a dimen- 
sion which is little more than hinted at in 
the script. The wonderfully illusionistic 
locomotive for Casey fones was designed 
as if seen from below, and became a kind 
of throne for the hero of that play. On 
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College Hill Station, 


the other hand, Gorelik designed for the 
boarding-house basement in the same play 
a setting which made Casey descend steep 
narrow steps, stoop to avoid steampipe 
and pick his way among the furniture. 
No longer a monarch, Casey, seen againg 
the clean curtains and walls was “the 
grimy locomotive in person.” Thus 4 
major point of the play was made by the 
collaboration of setting and actor. This 
setting, except for the furniture, was little 
more than a backwall and steps, becaus 
that was all the actors used. Gorelik com. 
ments: “Because the scene was spatially 
truthful, the audience noted nothing 
wrong or ‘unrealistic’ about this highly 
arbitrary setting.” 


We have already noted in Golden Boy 
this tendency to reduce the setting to a 
floor-plan and a screen-like background 
which fades into the natural wings. Gore. 
lik’s setting for Rocket to the Moon, 
though at first glance it gives a strongly 
realistic impression, is little more than a 
facade, with the carpet providing a formal 
acting area in front of it. The doors were 
selected one by one, each for a definite 
expressive purpose, and were “placed like 
a collage in one line, emphasizing the 
makeshift planning of the office and its 
stereotyped furnishings . . .” The wings 
were masked with curved black velour 
screens. A complete box setting exactly 
imitative of a real dentist’s office off-stage 
might have smothered the highly imagina- 
tive quality of the acting. 

Gorelik has been active also as a teacher, 
He has taught scene design at the School 
of the Theatre and the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts in New York City 
and at the Cornish School in Seattle, 


.. Since the New School for Social Research 


opened its Dramatic Workshop in 194 
he has been its scenic director and in- 
structor in scene design. 

He has contributed articles on various 
aspects of the theatre to Theatre Arts 
Monthly, New Theatre, and Theatre 
Workshop. In 1935 he was awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, renewed in 1937, 
to help him complete a study of the 
theatre, New Theatres for Old, published 
in 1940 by Samuel French. It is in many 
ways the best book on the theatre that has 
appeared in the last twenty years. Gorelik 
writes not as a scene designer but as a 
scholar with a vast knowledge of the lit- 
erature of theatre and drama, and reveals 
in his discussion of theatre, past and pres- 
ent, powers of analysis which have per- 
haps been sharpened but certainly have 
not been narrowed by his practical ex- 
perience as a designer of scenery. 

Mordecai Gorelik appears to have to 4 
high degree the qualities he wishes for in 
the theatre: “moral sensitivity,” “scientific 
accuracy” and “stirring imagination.” 
Although he has long been a close student 
of European scene design, his own work is 
distinctively American and he looks for- 
ward to a flowering of a more specifically 
new-world drama and scene design than 
that characteristic of our theatre today. 
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Scene from Berkeley Square as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 201 at the Great 
Neck, New York, High School. Directed by David C. Bryant. 


How to Teach High School 


Dramatics 


Unit Two—Dramatic Appreciation 
by KATHARINE A. OMMANNEY 


Director of Dramatics, North High School, Denver, Colorado. 


Dramatic Criticism 


E dramatics 
\/ J teachers have a 
twofold respon- 
sibility resting on our 
shoulders which we 
should take most seri- 
ously: the training of 
our students to distin- 
guish between the 
good and bad theatri- 
cal fare being thrust 
upon them from all 
sides, and the develop- 
ing of a finer American drama of stage, 
screen, and air, by improving the taste of 
the audiences of today and tomorrow. It 
is difficult for us to appreciate our own 
influence but, when we consider that 
thousands of us are turning many more 
thousands of theatregoers and radio listen- 
ers out of our classes with a sound knowl- 
edge of all phases of the theatre, we must 
realize that we can bring about a demand 
for better drama through our box-office 
appeal. Therefore, early in the course, 
we should give our students some very 
definite assistance in sharpening their crit- 
ical faculties. 

Drama is always drama whatever its 
medium, so both the radio and motion 
picture can give us ample material for 
Class discussion of what constitutes a good 
play. Sound plot structure developed 
through suspense, conflict, climax, a 
worth while theme handled either humor- 
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ously or seriously, and interesting charac- 
ters presented by means of well-written 
dialogue against an effectively created 
background should be considered essential. 
The weakness of radio and screen drama 
lies in the inanity of the dialogue; stu- 
dents cannot appreciate clever, pointed 
lines until they have been taught to recog- 
nize them, nor can they distinguish be- 
tween stereotyped characters and bril- 
liantly created individuals without our 
help. Throughout the course we should 
see a steady growth in their intelligent re- 
sponse to subtle humor and fine play- 
writing, with a corresponding decrease in 
enthusiasm for mere wisecracking and re- 
hashing of trite material. 

Of course, our young people, like the 
general public, are more keen about the 
actors and actresses than the vehicles pre- 
senting them. They are very susceptible 
to glamourized charms exploited by spec- 
tacular advertising hurled at them from 
the press, so we must try to divert their 
enthusiasm to the real artists. By analyzing 
the work of such sincere screen stars as 
Brian Aherne, Margaret Sullivan, Frederic 
March, Beulah Bondi, Walter Brennen, 
Irene Dunne and Lewis Stone, they can be 
made to see that a fine actor does not ex- 
ploit himself, but portrays a living, breath- 
ing character which is in turn an inherent 
part of the play itself. Even early in the 





Unit Three in Miss Ommanney’s series of 
seven articles will appear in our December 
issue. She will discuss Pantomime.—Editor. 





course we can point out the value of 
trained voices, diction, and bodies, so they 
may appreciate beautiful responsive voices 
and graceful effective movement, We can 
show them how any artificiality and affec- 
tation is immediately noticeable, especially 
on the radio, and that perfect naturalness 
which is the outgrowth of a conscious 
technique is the goal the best actors have 
achieved. 

We should also stress the importance of 
the little-appreciated director in the ulti- 
mate success of any dramatic production. 
It is he who determines what the meaning 
of the play is and how it shall be brought 
out in the tempo and atmosphere of the 
presentation. It is his skill which inspires 
the emotional response from the audience 
—tears, laughter or applause—and his co- 
ordination of all the elements of his me- 
dium spells success or failure. 

Of course, the production problems of 
the three theatrical fields differ a great 
deal. On the screen, we have light and 
shadow and movement manipulated by 
the genius of the technicians who have 
every mechanical means of bringing the 
realms of reality and fantasy to us. On 
the air, we have sound and silence; thus 
vocal and musical effects are largely re- 
sponsible for our emotional response. On 
the stage, we have color, light and the 
human being himself and the magic of the 
latest backstage devices. Whatever the 
background, the play itself is the thing, 
and the less obtrusive and correct and 
artistically pleasing setting is, the better it 
is—we should not be conscious of how 
effects are obtained but should respond 
unconsciously to them in accordance with 
the ultimate meaning of the play. We 
have a right to demand accuracy in his- 
torical detail and correctness of local color, 
but too much attention to minor matters 
can easily obscure the main issues. 


Our special mission is to make our stu- 
dents want to go to the legitimate theatre 
whenever the chance is afforded them. 
We have to sell the stage to them, for many 
of them have never seen a real play. We 
must encourage attendance at the plays 
of our little theatre groups and road and 
summer stock companies, for through them 
alone can we develop a love of the theatre 
in its true sense. In our own public per- 
formances we should try to bring them the 
highest possible examples of good plays 
well produced and correctly interpreted. 
They will soon learn to enjoy well-bal- 
anced stage pictures, correctly harmonized 
colors in costumes and set, and effective 
lighting and design. Every student should 
be required to attend at least one stage 
play during a semester and write it up as 
if he were a professional critic. Class dis- 
cussion of the reviews of current Broad- 
way plays should be introduced frequently 
as they appear in the New York Times, 
their own Sunday papers, and such maga- 
zines as Time, Life, The New Yorker and 
Theatre Arts Monthly. 


In writing their criticisms, they should 
discuss in whatever order they prefer the 
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four phases of a dramatic production— 
the play itself, the production, the acting, 
and the audience response. The following 
questions may be of help in their written 
reviews : 


Is the fundamental idea of the play a true or 
false concept of life? 

Do you agree with the author’s philosophy as 
exemplified in this play? 

Is the plot a clear cut series of related events 
rising to a gripping climax and reaching a logi- 
cal conclusion? 

Are the characters true to life, and consistent 
with their environment and inheritance? 

Does the dialogue advance the plot, charac- 
terize the people, and bring out the theme 
effectively P 

Is the author’s style evident in itself in being 
particularly distinctive, brilliant or entertaining? 

Is the acting as a whole natural, effective, 
interesting and convincing? 

Which characterizations gripped you most 
forcibly? Why? 

Is the setting simple, effective and correct? 

Did the audience respond through the play by 
tears, laughter or applause? 

Were you moved more by the actors or by 
the play itself? 

Do you think this particular play would have 
a wide appeal over the country or is its interest 
largely local? 

Do you feel that the director successfully 
combined the actors, setting and production to 
bring out the author’s original idea? 

Did you like the play and its production? 
Why or why not? 


History of the Drama 


A great deal of time in detailed study 
of the development of the drama is not 
possible in a dramatics class where inter- 
pretation and production are the chief 
aims, but we should make sure that our 
students are familiar with the important 
movements and the great names, not only 
of dramatists and actors, but also of pro- 
ducers, directors and scenic artists. 

Among the highlights to be stressed are 
the following which could be presented by 
student reports, teacher lectures or class 
study of a short history of the drama: the 
significance of pantomime in primitive 
religious ceremonies; the use of masques 
in early drama; the unities of time, place 


and action in the Greek drama; the in- 
fluence of the Greeks upon modern drama; 
the medieval drama as expressed in the 
miracle, mystery and morality plays; the 
place of strolling players in theatrical his- 
tory; the development of modern theatre 





buildings ; the Elizabethan drama and its 


place in world literature; Christopher 
Marlowe’s contribution of blank verse and 
its significance; the place of William 
Shakespeare through the past three hun- 
dred years and at the present time; great 
names in the Continental theatrical his- 
tory (Moliere, Goldoni, Goethe, Schiller, 
Cervantes) ; actors and actresses from 
Garrick to Bernhardt across the sea; Eng- 
land’s great playwrights of the nineties; 
Ibsen and the birth of realism; leading 
American dramatists and actors; the Fed- 
eral Theatre and its possible influence on 
our American theatre ; the influence of the 
Little Theatre during the last twenty 
years; the growing importance of the 
educational theatre in the United States ; 
playwrights of today and tomorrow. 
Scrapbooks can play a most vital part in 
the field of dramatic appreciation. They 
should be large loose-leaf ones divided into 
sections which can be enlarged throughout 
the students’ lives. The following sections 
can be suggested or they will be inclined 
merely to cut up motion-picture magazines 
and an occasional LIFE: Personalities of 
the stage, screen and radio, including not 
only actors and actresses but producers, 
directors, critics, scenic artists, and tech- 
nicians; stage setting, including not only 
pictures of actual sets but advertisements 
showing fine color combinations and in- 
teresting interior and exterior scenes, and 
all possible backstage equipment; costum- 
ing, périod and modern clothing and in- 
teresting fabrics, colors and designs ; faczal 
expressions and make-up, magazine cov- 
ers, advertising sections showing human 
expressions under emotion, racial types, 
and cosmetic suggestions; color combina- 
tions regardless of subject matter; per- 








The filling station attendant “services” the Kirby car in The Happy Journey. A production of 
Thespian Troupe No. 1 at the Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo. 
Miss Beulah B. Bayless, director. 


sonality development, pictures and articles 
dealing with beauty exercises, health sug. 
gestions, character building and_ bodily 
and vocal techniques; dramatic criticism, 
clippings about local and Broadway plays 
and personalities of the theatre. 

As a result of direct and indirect stim- 
ulus throughout the semester, such names 
as Noel Coward, George Bernard Shaw, 
Maxwell Anderson, Katharine Cornell, 
the Lunts, Margaret Webster, Brooks 
Atchison, Burns Mantle, Robert Sherwood 
and Rene Claire should become as famil- 
iar as Clark Gable, Jack Benny, and Char- 
lie McCarthy! We must give them all 
the information we can about the theatre, 
but our own burning enthusiasm over this 
most fascinating of the arts will be the 
most effective means of inspiring them. 
In the war-torn world of today, the 
United States is the center toward which 
all artistic currents are moving and our 
students will have both an obligation and 
an inspiration to assist in creating the 
drama of the future. The legitimate 
theatre will never die—I was firmly con- 
vinced of that truth during my recent year 
pursuing the drama around the world in 
the southern hemisphere—everywhere the 
masses of the people were crowding to 
their native plays and cultured amateurs 
were acting and producing the best cur- 
rent plays in far-off places. 

We should encourage our students in- 
dividually to save their quarters for the 
good films and refuse to patronize tawdry 
second-rate ones; also to write letters of 
appreciation for such radio programs as 
The Great Play Series of N. B. C. and 
Columbia Workshop, for discriminating 
people are not usually fan-letter writers 


--and the producers of our best programs 


complain bitterly at the comparatively 
feeble correspondence they have to show 
their executives. 


Unless our students have become ardent 
theatrical enthusiasts of the right sort, we 
have failed as dramatic teachers. How- 
ever, we face one danger in our work 
with dramatic criticism; a little learning 
is a dangerous thing and adolescents are 
prone to become hypercritical snobs, pick- 
ing out unimportant flaws and failing to 
appreciate fine acting and producing. We 
must be constantly on the alert to stop 
petty carping and to encourage discrimi 
nating judgment. We have a rare oppor- 
tunity to show young people that the more 
an intelligent person knows about any- 
thing the more keenly he enjoys it. Our 
business is to share with them our own 
love of the theatre, not lecturing or driv- 
ing them to what they consider dull, but 
thrilling with them over what we all recog: 
nize as good. Class work in dramati¢ 
criticism is essential but, as in all teaching, 
it is the influence of our inner responses 
that most strongly affects our students 
We can be a power in the growth of the 
American theatre if our students are it- 
spired by us to love this great art to which 


we have dedicated our lives in one of it 


less spectacular but most vital phases. 
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Cast and setting for In A House Like This, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 268 at the 
Rupert, Idaho, High School. Directed by Miss Martha D. Allen. 


Aeschylus, Father of Tragedy 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


= rey HE Greek drama, 

| as we have seen, 

developed from 
choral odes of a reli- 
gious nature, inter- 
preted by a singing 
and dancing chorus. 
As the culture and lit- 
erature of Greece 
came to full strength, 
these dithyrambs, as 
they were called, were 
performed in Athens 
to honor the god Dionysus. These dithy- 
rambs, however, were simply chanted reci- 
tations ; drama had not yet come into be- 
ing. In the Sixth Century B. C., Thespis 
gave life to the dramatic impulse by caus- 
ing the leader of the chorus to impersonate 
the gods and heroes being honored. The 
scope of drama was still greatly limited, 
since the actor’s only conversation could 
be with the chorus. The theatre was still 
more lyric than dramatic. 

Aeschylus, first of the Greek tragic poets 
whose works have been preserved for lit- 
erary posterity, performed two great serv- 
ices for drama. First, he raised drama into 
the realm of high art by the seriousness of 
his themes, the grandeur and impressive- 
ness of his dramatic purpose, the dignity 
of his style, the creation of great charac- 
ters. Even more important, he provided a 
second actor, making possible the contend- 
ing action which is the heart of drama. 
For these great services, as well as others, 
he has often been called the “father of 
tragedy”. 

Aeschylus was born in 525 B.C. at the 
ancient city of Eleusis, only fourteen miles 
from Athens. His father, Euphorion, was 
one of the old nobility of Athens. Here 
at Eleusis were performed the mysteries 
attendant on the worship of the goddess 
Demeter, “mother of the earth.” These 
mystic rites, of profound religious import- 
ance, were administered only to those 
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qualified and prepared to receive them. 
Aeschylus himself is said to have been an 
initiate. Dancing was always a part of 
the ceremonials, and many believed that 
the Eleusinian mysteries had a close con- 
nection with the development of Greek 
drama. At any rate, Aeschylus grew to 
maturity here near this holy place, a fact, 
which may have had a deep influence on 
his artistic work. 

According to an oft-told fable, Dionysus 
appeared to the youthful Aeschylus, asleep 
in his father’s vineyard, and told him to 
write a tragedy. His first play, so far as 
we know, was produced at Athens in 499, 
when the poet was twenty-six years old. 
He took a prominent part in Athenian 
affairs and participated in the great battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, which secured 
Greece against the invaders from the East. 
Another definite fact in his life is that 
of his travels to Sicily. He went there 
several times, first at the invitation of 
Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse. There he 
produced some of his own plays. 

Between 499 and 458 he is supposed to 
have written about ninety plays, of which 





This is the second article by Prof. Blanch- 
ard on the theatre and drama of ancient 
Greece and Rome. In his third article which 
will appear in our December issue, Prof. 
Blanchard will discuss “Sophocles, the Com- 
plete Dramatist.”—Editor. 





we have the texts of only seven. During 
these forty years he won the prize thirteen 
times, first in 484 B.C. For many years, 
then, he was the dominant figure in Greek 
playwriting. The regard which he enjoyed 
is well-established by the decree passed 
just after his death permitting his plays 
to be revived for the contests at the ex- 
pense of the state. 

Another tale relates how he was once 
threatened by the theatre audience be- 
cause one of his plays was supposed to 
have revealed certain secrets of the mys- 
teries of Eleusis. He fled to the altar for 
sanctuary. Later, he was acquitted of im- 
piety, his bravery at Marathon being one 
of the reasons for the favorable judgment. 
He died in 456 B.C. and was buried at 
Gela. The inscription on his tomb, per- 
haps written by himself, celebrates his 
military exploits rather than his theatrical 
accomplishments. 

Theatre requires stories. Lyric songs of 
praise do not suffice for purposes of 
dramatic action. The Greek playwrights 
found their story material in the tradi- 
tional legends of gods and heroes. Of 
course, most of these stories were well 
known to the Dionysian audiences, just as 
we would know the principal events in 
the lives of our own historical and Biblical 
characters. But the familiarity of the 
audience with the stories in no way de- 
tracted from their effectiveness. Christian 
Passion Plays have been deeply moving ; 
in recent years we have seen how stirring 
plays based on the life of Lincoln, one 
of our national heroes, can be. The nar- 
rative poems of Homer, some of which 
you may have read, were one great source 
of stories for the Greek plays. The story 
of Troy and the tale of the Argonauts 
were often used. The stirring deeds of 
mighty and noble families were told again 
and again. Often the plays were in spe- 
cial praise of Dionysus, but not always. 








A scene from Dicken’s Christmas Carol as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 220 
at the Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio. Directed by Miss Cleo Sawyer. 








All Greek myth, legend and history, were 
turned to purposes of drama. 


The themes of the plays were forceful 
and mysterious. The Attic playwrights saw 
life as a solemn and terrible, yet noble, 
adventure. The gods were powerful and 
inscrutable. The powers which guided 
men exacted harsh justice for transgres- 
sions against the moral law. Punishment 
was inexorable, being meted out even to 
the descendants of the perpetrators of 
crime. Conflict was fierce and unrelent- 
ing. But the Greeks found magnificence, 
a kind of rough beauty, in these fore- 
boding themes. Aeschylus’s powerful dra- 
matic sense and style here had ample 
scope. 

Agamemnon is the first play of the 
Orestean trilogy. In characterization and 
conflict, it is, I believe, his greatest play. 
Certainly, it is one with a strong appeal 
to the modern reader. Agamemnon, noble 
king of Argos, is about to return from the 
Trojan War, having been forced by the 
gods to sacrifice his daughter, Iphigenia, 
in order to get fair winds for his voyage. 
Clytemenestra and the Chorus of Elders 
await his coming. Clytemenestra tells them 
of her faithfulness and of her joy at her 
lord’s imminent return. Agamemnon re- 
turns, bringing with him as his slave-girl 
the seeress Cassandra. Cassandra refuses 
to join the feast in honor of the occasion, 
and reveals to the Chorus her prophetic 
vision, predicting the murder of Agamem- 
non and herself at the hands of Clyteme- 
nestra, and Clytemenestra’s eventual kill- 
ing by her own son. After doleful chant- 
ing by the Chorus, Clytemenestra is re- 
vealed standing over the dead bodies of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra. In startling 
contrast to the first scenes, Clytemenestra 
glories in her deed, which she has per- 
formed because of Agamemnon’s sacrifice 
of their daughter. Aegisthus, cousin of 
Agamemnon, has usurped the king’s place 
at court and with Clytemenestra, he has 
connived in the murders, with vengeful 
purpose. His father had been the victim 
of a horrible crime perpetrated by his 
uncle, Agamemnon’s father. The Chorus, 
faithful to Agamemnon, bemoans the un- 
happy events and predicts further tragedy. 
We see here the typical crimes of venge- 
ance; we see, too, that the side of justice 
in the conflict is not easy to determine. 
But we are sure that the train of bloody 
events is not ended. 


In the next play of the trilogy, Choe- 
phorae, Orestes, son of Agamemnon, re- 
turns to exact vengeance. Clytemenestra 
has sent a Chorus of “Choephorae’’, or 
libation-bearers, to offer libations at the 
tomb of Agamemnon. Electra, sister of 
Orestes, joins in these rites. Orestes arrives 
and reveals himself to his sister. They plan 
the murder of Aegisthus and Clytemen- 
estra, which Orestes immediately carries 
out. His duty to revenge his father is 
greater than the crime of killing his moth- 
er, though he knows it will mean his un- 
happy exile. As the play closes, his moth- 
er’s Furies appear and drive him out. 
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In the third play, The Eumenides, 
(meaning “Furies’) we find that Orestes 
has been pursued to the Delphic temple. 
Apollo, who had directed Orestes’ unna- 
tural deed, tells him that he must go to 
the goddess Athena to be judged, for only 
she can grant mercy. The shade of Cly- 
temenestra rouses the sleeping Furies to 
renewed activity, in an exciting and 
climactic scene. The next episode is at 
the temple of Athena. Athena appoints 
a jury of her “choicest citizens” to judge 
Orestes. The chorus of Furies accuses him, 
Apollo defends him. The members of the 
jury vote by dropping pebbles into an urn. 
When the balloting is equal, Athena casts 
the deciding vote, and Orestes is freed. 

Prometheus Bound is the only remain- 
ing play of another trilogy. It was prob- 
ably the second, and now stands as a 
somewhat incomplete middle act of a 
complete play. Prometheus has stolen fire 
from Heaven to bring it to mankind, In 
punishment, he is chained to the Scythian 
rock in torment. He has several visitors, 
human and divine. The last is Hermes, 
taunting messenger of the gods, who tries 
to break the spirit of Prometheus and 
bend his will to the gods. Proud Prome- 
theus defies his fate, and is cast by Jove 
into Hell. There are many remarkable 
passages in the play, but it is far from our 
contemporary idea of drama. 

The Suppliants is probably the oldest 
extant play of Aeschylus. The fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who comprise the Chorus, 
have been betrothed against their will to 
the sons of Aegyptus, their uncle. They 
flee for protection to the Argive king, 
Pelasgus. He sympathizes with them, but 
is afraid to act. He turns to the people 
for decision, and they decide to protect the 
maidens. When the unwelcome suitors and 
their followers arrive to demand _ their 
brides, they are driven off by Pelasgus and 
his forces. The conflict here is simple; 
the Chorus is still the center of the action. 

The Persians is a unique piece; it is 
the dramatic treatment of a recent his- 
torical event. The setting is in the Persian 
court, and relates the defeat of the Per- 
sian forces in the battle of Salamis (in 
which Aeschylus himself fought) and of 
Xerxes’ return in sorrow and disgrace. It 
is the only play of its kind now extant, 
and not typical of Greek tragedy in 
general. 

The Seven Against Thebes is a part of 
another dark and gloomy story of a family 
forced to expiate its sins through several 
generations. Oedipus, King of Thebes, 
unwittingly commits horrible crimes which 
had earlier been prophesied. In despair, 
he puts out his own eyes and turns the 
kingdom over to his two sons, Eteocles and 
Polynices. Each son is to rule alternate 
years. But Eteocles, at the end of his year, 
refuses to give up the throne. Polynices, 
with the help of the King of Argos, 
gathers a force to besiege Thebes. At each 
of the seven gates of Thebes a noble cap- 
tain is in charge of the assault—the seven 
against Thebes. Eteocles appoints his own 


leaders to oppose them, and assigns him. 
self to defend the seventh gate against the 
force commanded in person by his brother, 
In the fighting, they kill one another. The 
concluding incident of the play leads to 
the next step in the story, dealt with by 
Sophocles in his play about Antigone, 
sister of the slain princes. 

In all of these plays, the Fates seem to 
play a heavy part. But, if we look more 
closely, we shall see in most of them a 
bitter conflict of wills, human or divine, 
We shall come to regard the characters 
with mingled admiration, pity and horror, 
Those who perpetrate crimes often have 
understandable motives; the heroes make 
tragic mistakes. But all suffer retribution, 
no matter how innocent of planned wick- 
edness. In some of the plays, the lyrical 
element is strong. But in the later ones, 
like the Orestean trilogy, the dramatic 
situations become more compact and em- 
phatic. In all of them, we cannot but 
admire Aeschylus’ strength and nobility. 

It was not only because of his _play- 
writing that Aeschylus was called the 
father of Tragedy. He knew and success- 
fully practiced all phases of theatre art. As 
actor and director, he was a great in- 
novator whose influence on theatrical pro- 
duction is inestimable. He is said to have 
superintended the entire training of actors 
and choruses. Although he reduced the 
number of performers in the Chorus, he 
developed choral dancing to a high degree 
of perfection, inventing many original 
postures and movements. By his use of 
mechanical devices, painted scenes, masks 
and costumes, he is said to have trans- 
formed each production into a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. Some writers even assert 


that he was the first director to use the 


periaktoi, the cothurnus, realistic proper- 
ties and the painted mask. Certainly, like 
other great playwrights of later days, such 
as Shakespeare, Moliere and Ibsen, he 
knew theatre at first hand. His dramas 
were written for the stage, not the library. 


Today, productions of Greek plays are 
rare. Special training is required for actors 
and directors, in order to give an under- 
standing and effective presentation of an 
Attic drama. Our interest in the classics 
is not likely to go beyond Shakespeare. 
Twentieth century audiences are not ac- 
customed to the form and method of the 
plays of Aeschylus and his contemporaries. 
But some interesting work has been done. 
There are occasional Little Theatre and 
school productions, especially where intet- 
est in the dance art is strong. Fine pro 
ductions have been given at the Greek 
Theatre in Berkeley. For years Margaret 
Anglin produced and acted in Greek plays. 
The Suppliants and Prometheus Bound 
were among the plays done at the Delphic 
Festival in Greece, with the temple o 
Apollo as the background. A numbet 
of years ago in Italy, the Institute of 
Antique Drama gave some of the plays 
of Aeschylus in the ancient classic theatre 
of Syracuse, where the poet himself once 
acted and directed. 
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Children in South America find as much enjoyment in the theatre as do those in our country. 
attending a performance in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Drama ot the River Plate 


by WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


Department of Romantic Languages, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


O find the best 
| plays in Hispanic 


America and the 
greatest evidence of 
advance in dramatic 
art, lovers of the thea- 
tre must visit a region 
whose early history 
shows a confusion in 
names. Early explorers 
called the waters 
through which they 
approached it, Rio de 
la Plata (Silver River) in spite of the fact 
that it was not a river and there was no 
silver anywhere near it. They went on 
to give the whole nation the name Argen- 
tina (Silvery). 

Its only silver came as commerce de- 
veloped. Now its capital city, Puerto de 
Nuestra Sefiora Sancta Maria de Buen 
Aire (shortened to Buenos Aires and 
B. A.), is not only the center of Spanish 
theatrical life but is even called by one 
enthusiastic Chilean playwright “ the the- 
atrical center of the Latin World.” 

Of the feast of drama during Spain’s 
Golden Age (1554-1680) Argentina got 
only a few crumbs. It was the rich miners 
and colonists of Mexico and Peru, not the 
cattle raising farmers of Argentina, who 
could afford to buy plays brought from 
Spain by the galleons coming for the 
royal taxes. 

Not till the 18th century did Argentina 
begin to blossom theatrically. At first, the 
few plays written locally were usually 
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pale copies of masterpieces by Lope de 
Vega and Calderon. Authors used themes 
from Spain. In plays based on_ local 
topics, such as the lost Siripo (1789) by 
Manuel Jose Lavarden, the story of a 
quarrel by two Indian chiefs over the 
Spanish wife of one of Cabot’s captains, 
the style was frequently bad and the 
technique so inferior that even the most 
patriotic Argentine critic hesitates to claim 
them as national drama. 

Actually, there could hardly be any 
Argentine drama before there was an Ar- 
gentina. The nation celebrates its In- 
dependence Day on May 25, 1810, but 
in reality for seventy years Argentina was 
in a state of political upheaval, with con- 
stitutional problems, dictators, and civil 
wars, and with its inhabitants bickering 
about who should control Buenos Aires 
and its customs house. Finally, in 1880. 
the nation made that city a federal dis- 
trict, like Washington, D. C. That is the 
real birth date of progressive Argentina. 

Mariano Bosch, the Argentine critic of 
the theatre, finds during the drawn-out 
civil strife two periods in the development 
of the theatre, divided by the year 1852 
which saw the overthrow of Dictator 
Rosas. 

Especially in the second period (1852- 





This is the second in a series of six arti- 
cles Prof. Jones is writing on the theatre and 
drama in Central and South America. A 
third article by Prof. Jones will appear in 
our December issue.—Editor. 





In the picture shown above we see children 


The picture was taken in 1918. Since then interest in the drama has grown steadily among 
our neighbors in all the Latin American countries. 


1880) came a few plays of real worth, 
comedies with music or romantic drama 
after the style of the Spaniard Zorrilla, 
but for the most part, the Argentine 
drama was more Argentine than drama— 
flag-waving stuff or hymns of hate by 
Federal authors against Unitarians or by 
exiles against the Dictator. So, for those 
who want to know of modern Argentine 
drama, the revolution of 1880 marks a 
convenient beginning. 


Some writers name Nemisio Trejo as the 
first national dramatist. In 1876 he began 
writing plays to be produced at Buenos 
Aires’ College of San Carlos. His Un 
dia en la capital (A Day in B. A.) ap- 
peared so nearly on the eve of the revo- 
lution that it practically belongs to the 
new Argentina. Most authorities, how- 
ever, consider that the father of the na- 
tional theatre was David Pefia. He wrote 
the comedy Qué dird la sociedad? (What 
Will People Say?) in 1883 and the drama 
La lucha por la vida (Struggle for Life) 
in 1885, and kept on writing plays till 
1928. 

Perhaps most typically Argentine was 
a kind of drama growing out of the fusion 
of a circus clown, a popular novelist scorn- 
ful of his ability, and a couple of North 
American acrobats looking for novelty. 


The Carlo Brothers’ Circus was ending 
its 1884 season in the Politeama Theatre 
in Buenos Aires. The customary finale 
each evening had been a spectacle like 
Garibaldi in Aspromonte or Italian Ban- 
dits of Calabria, but for its final gala week 
and as a gesture toward the hospitable 
Argentines, the North American circus 
manager wanted something typical of the 
River Plate. 


While they were discussing possibilities, 
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in drifted Eduardo Gutiérrez, author of 
the serial novel, Juan Moriera, published 
in Patria Argentina between November, 
1879 and January, 1880. That and his 
other adventure stories about gauchos had 
made him one of Argentina’s most pop- 
ular fiction writers. The manager, Frank 
Brown, suggested that Gutiérrez furnish 
them with a pantomime about the cowboy 
hero. 

“But which of these gringos could play 
my gaucho?” the novelist demanded. 

“We'll find someone,” the owners prom- 
ised. “How about Pepino el 88?” 

All Buenos Aires was laughing at the 
popular clown of a rival circus who con- 
cealed his real name of José Podesta un- 
der a nickname. Born in Montevideo, in 
1856, his life had been a series of adven- 
tures—musician in the Uruguayan army, 
acrobat, gymnastics instructor, and now 
clown. For his ring name, he had Italian- 
ized his Spanish nickname of Pepe to 
Pepino, and because the colored patches 
on his costume looked like a couple of 
8’s, he had painted another 8 on his mouth 
and added the numbers 88 to the rest of 
his professional name. 

North Americans would think it queer 
to pick out a clown to play the tragic hero 
of Gutiérrez’ novel, but Pepino el 88 was 
not a slapstick clown. His job was to sing 
funny songs and to wisecrack with the 
ring master, a sort of early Will Rogers. 
Underneath, like most clowns, he yearned 
to be a Hamlet, yet so deep was his loy- 
alty to his employers, (though they had 
paid him hardly any salary during the 
season), that when, three days later the 
script came from Gutiérrez and he was 
offered the role, he refused to leave the 
circus. The Carlo Brothers had to com- 
bine the two enterprises before they could 
get his services. Then eagerly he ac- 
cepted the part, and the pantomime was 
advertised for July 2, 1884. 

The citizens of Buenos Aires appreciated 
the gesture. Eager to see their circus idol 
in the part of the popular fictional hero, 
they thronged to Politeama in such num- 
bers that the 3,500 tickets were imme- 
diately sold and police had to be called to 
quiet those left outside. 

The first part of the circus performance 
that night followed the regular routine: 
bareback riders, acrobats, clowns. At the 
finale, the band broke into a fanfare. The 
gaucho spectacle started. It showed the 
cowboy Juan Moreira living happily with 
his wife Vicenta and trying to get back 
some money he had lent the store-keeper 
Sardetti. There had been no written 
records of the transaction and the Italian 
denied everything. When the dispute was 
taken into court, the judge, whose love- 
making had been scorned by Vicenta, 
sided with Sardetti. Juan killed the store- 
keeper. Bidding farewell to his wife, to 
his old father, and to his little son Juan- 
cito, the fugitive fled. Eventually, how- 
ever, the police caught up with him and, 
as Moreira tried to leap over a fence at 
Lobas, his pursuers stabbed him in the 
back and killed him. 
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For eleven evening performances and a 
matinee, the Politeama was jammed. The 
Carlo Brothers could have continued their 
run on into the Spring, but they were 
under contract to open in Rio de Janeiro, 
so the brief career of Juan Moreira came 
to an end, and in Brazil, Pepino el 88 be- 
came merely a funny man and acrobat. 

Later, when the circus returned to Ar- 
gentina and with Alejandro Scotti as a 
new partner bought a theatre of its own 
in the fashionable seaside resort La Plata, 
they went back to the old favorite finales 
like Jose Maria the Spanish Bandit till 
one day when Podesta suggested reviving 
Juan Moreira. 

The revival was as much a success as 
before to all except one person in the 
audience, the Frenchman Beaupuy, who 
owned the boarding house where the com- 
pany lived. He saw the show on a pass. 
When they asked how he liked it, he shook 
his head. 

“It’s pretty fair,” he admitted, “but it 
really needs words to build up the emo- 
tions. Why don’t you get Gutiérrez’ novel 
and fill in the dialog?” 

That sounded like a good idea. 

That was March 1886. Podesta got 


‘in touch with Gutiérrez, but the novelist 


who took so little interest in his work that 
he never read anything once he had writ- 
ten it, shrugged off the suggestion. It was 
Podesta who obtained a copy of the novel 
and blocked out the dialog. The play 
went into rehearsal, and on April 10, 1886, 
at Chivilcoy, a hundred miles southwest of 
Buenos Aires, a play which was to have 
a great influence on Argentina’s theatre 
had its premiere in a portable wooden 
shed about 120 by 40 feet, with corru- 
gated iron roof. Between the stage and 
the bleachers and boxes was a circus ring 
into which the horsemen could ride. Prob- 
ably, as in so many of the traveling shows 
that sprang up to tour the nation, the 
admission went from twenty to sixty cents, 
with seats extra. An audience of six 
hundred would mean a sell-out, with 
spectators packed in up to the metal roof 
where it was stifling in summer and freez- 
ing in winter. 

The play Juan Moreira that night had 
two acts and nine scenes. It included 
circus pageantry, the racing of horses 
down the aisles, a scene of folk dancing 
and such suspense that the audience hissed 
the pursuers of the noble gaucho with all 
the fervor of a North American audience 
hissing Simon Legree as he abused Uncle 
Tom. 

This version of Juan Moreira was the 
first of a flurry of “Noble Outlaw” plays. 
Since then, there has been progress away 
from the crudeness of the original play. 
Calandria, in 1896, by Martiniano Legui- 
zamon, marks the first step. Briefly it 
tells of the gaucho Calandria, seized by 
soldiers for military service. He loves the 
pampas and freedom so much that, once 
getting a horse between his knees, he rides 
off, mocking the soldiers. He and his 
chum Boyero even raid the encampment 
and tie up the sentry. Later they attend 


a dance so that Calandria may see his 
sweetheart Lucia. The gauchos escape 
as the soldiers approach. But the law 
overtakes him at last and seizes his horse, 
the next time he calls on Lucia. Though 
he leaps to freedom through the window, 
what is a cowboy without a horse? He 
is forced to give himself up. He agrees 
to enlist in the army, and the soldiers 
arrange for his marriage to Lucfa. 

This type of drama still continues. Pro- 
fessor Richardson reports attending the 
600th performance in 1938 of a modern 
play, Lo que pasé a Reynoso (What Hap- 
pened to Reynoso), by Vacarezza, in 
which gauchos rode horseback down the 
center aisle of the theatre and onto the 
stage. 

Even the play Juan Moreira suffered 
changes as time went on. In 1890, a young 
medical student De Negri, who had hung 
around the Politeama more than about 
the medical school, one night put on a 
ridiculous costume and strolled into the 
stage during the fiesta scene. A few 
performances earlier, with the impromptu 
humor that marked every: show, one of 
the Podesta family had been kidding an 
Italian member of the company, Antonio 
Cocoliche, who could not think of any 
comeback. De Negri now announced that 
he was Cocoliche and in barbarous Ital- 
ianate jargon made all the replies that the 
earlier victim might have said. 

De Negri’s performance stopped _ the 
show. It provided the comic relief that 
the piece lacked, and from then on till his 
death, the ex-medical student played Co- 
coliche at every performance. The figure 
he invented, the humorous gringo (for- 
eigner) became a stock character and re- 


..mained the butt of all jokes until later 


dramatists saw its possibilities for drama 
instead of comedy. 

Argentina is not all cowboy and wild 
west, however, and the gaucho plays are 
not as popular as they used to be. The 
cultured Argentina does not like to be 
reminded of the lawlessness and corrup- 
tion of justice that marked the early 
history of his homeland ; but while critics 
like Bosch may argue that the real seed 
of Argentina’s drama was the Spanish 
short play (Teatro por horas), yet the 
glorified circus spectacle, the gaucho melo- 
drama, provided an audience that could 
eventually be educated to the more sophis- 
ticated drama of the present time. So it 
was particularly appropriate that on April 
10, 1936, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first performance of Juan Moreira with 
dialog, the 78 year old José Podesta, 
Pepino el 88, should be showered with 
congratulations by all figures of the the 
atrical world. He died in 1937. 

Indicating a step away from the cow: 
boy drama came a play by Roberto Payr0 
which marks a milestone in the progress 
of Argentina’s drama. In 1899, this fic 
tion writer had visited northern Arget- 
tina where he heard an historical anecdote 
that he included in his next book of prose 
and also used as basis for the first play 
by him to be produced, the one-act Cat 
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cién trdgica (Tragic Song), in 1900. 
This intense and compact drama about 
the tyranny of Dictator Rosas tells how 
a noble woman, Genoveva, saves a Uni- 
tarian, condemned to death by the Fed- 
eralists. 

Encouraged by this success, Payro wrote 
a gaucho play in 1904, Sobre las ruinas 
(On the Ruins), which breaks the old 
formula. It portrays the struggle between 
the traditional spirit, as exemplified by the 
gaucho Pedro, and economic progress. 
Pedro has no sympathy with the indus- 
trialization of cattle raising and the im- 
provement of stock, nor does he favor 
steps for flood control. Eventually floods 
sweep away his hacienda and destroy his 
cattle, but “On the ruins” his children 
begin a new way of living with the old 
customs and the old hearts, but with new 
ideas. 

In 1902 appeared two more milestones 
in Argentina drama. Of the first, Bianchi 
writes: “Pepe Podesta installed himself in 
the Apollo Theatre and with Fests naza- 
reno, by Enrique Garcia Velloso began 
the second epoch of the national theatre, 
which I have called the City Epoch.” 

With the same religious fervor that 
causes Spanish parents to name their chil- 
dren Jose Maria (Joseph Mary) or such 
attributes of the Virgin as Amparo, Do- 
lores, or Concepcion, the chief character 
of this play is called Jesus. He tries to 
live up to it in gentleness, scorn of riches, 
and love of peace. He leaves his rich and 
prominent family in the city to live the 
life of a gaucho. When wealthy Antenor 
comes tempting his wife Deolinda, how- 
ever, the bearded gaucho kills the lover, 
and if it had not been for thoughts of 
the children, would have stabbed Deolinda 
too. 

Thus Garcia Velloso combines the two 
stock themes, unfaithful wives and inter- 
vention of children, that have plagued the 
Argentine stage almost from its beginnings. 

Paralleling the Biblical Jesus, this Ar- 
gentine Jesus who had been called “Gaucho 
Redeemer of Political liberty” is chained 
in public stocks between two cattle thieves. 
In the darkness his Judas, Deolinda, stabs 
herself. She dies hearing him say that he 
still loves her and forgives her. 

The second important play of that same 
year was a highly sentimental and melo- 
dramatic drama in verse, Piedra de escan- 
dalo by ‘Martin Coronado, set in the city 
far from the pampas and the gauchos, To 
present day audiences, it seems unmoti- 
vated and far-fetched, but doubtless the 
Argentines at the turn of the century wept 
over the unhappy Rosa who went against 
the wishes of her parents and brought 
scandal upon her family by eloping with 
a young charmer. When he forsook her 
and she returned home, the only one who 
stood up for her was her old sweetheart, 
Manuel, who eventually shot down the 
evil husband as he returned, and was 
dragged off to prison at the final curtain. 

Theatregoers had to wait fifteen years 
to find what happened. Then appeared 
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Scene from the All-School play, Midnight, as 


Miss Mary K. Rohrer. 


staged at the Mount Vernon, Wash., High School. 
(Thespian Troupe No. 207.) 





La charca de Lorenzo (Lorenzo’s Farm) 
in which, after more suffering, Manuel 
really kills the villainous husband, now 
a kidnapper, and Manuel and the widow 
Rosa go down the open road together 
toward their destiny. 


Fourth of the milestones in Argentine 
drama came from an author born across 
the Plata, in Montevideo, in 1875. Flor- 
encio Sanchez was a bohemian, a jour- 
nalist, eternally poor, and well acquainted 
with the sad and seamy side of life. He 
had an uncanny ear for catching and 
setting down conversation so that his plays 
sound like stenographic reports rather 
than invented drama. 

Sanchez’s first play, M’Hijo el dotor 
(My Son, the Doctor) came in 1903, writ- 
ten to prove to the parents of the girl he 
loved that he amounted to something. 
(It won him a wife). It contrasts country 
and city morals. The quarrel between the 
gaucho Olegario, advocate of parental 
authority, and his Ph. D. son, accustomed 
to liberty, is symbolic of this conflict be- 
tween two codes of living. It had a run 
of 28 performances, thus establishing a 
record for local plays up to that time. 


M’Hijo el dotor is not the best play of 
this greatest of River Plate dramatists who 
might have attained world importance if 
his dissipations had not killed him in 1910. 
During his six years of dramatic activity 
he wrote twenty plays, with forty acts. 
Since he could average an act a day, his 
total output, between periods of drugs 
and drunkenness, accounts for less than 
two months of his life. 
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Greatest of Sanchez’ plays and the most 
pleasant to read is La gringa (The Immi- 
grant Girl), written on the backs of tele- 
graph blanks, one night in 1904. Its theme 
is that national regeneration must come 
through racial amalgamation, and it pro- 
vides a serious role for one of those col- 
onists from Europe who were immigrating 
in increasing numbers to the rich territory 
of Argentine. Sanchez’ Italian character, 
Nicola, is no butt for jokes, but a progres- 
sive farmer who has taken over the land 
of a conservative Argentine whose ances- 
tors had conquered by blood what the 
present generation was not willing to re- 
tain by sweat. La gringa is an epic of the 
struggle between the foresighted foreigner 
and the gaucho who insisted on living in 
the past. Between these two viewpoints, 
Sanchez realized, could be no compromise. 
Yet he does see in the marriage of the 
gaucho’s son to the Italian’s daughter a 
promise for the future prosperity and 
progress of the River Plate region. 

In some similar amalgamation lies Ar- 
gentina’s hope of progress in drama, too. 
The roll of present-day dramatists is full 
of French names like LaFerrere and Dar- 
thes, Italian names like Vacarezza and 
Bianchi, of other nationalities like Eichel- 
baum and Schaefer, Wilde and Downton, 
Novoa and Goicoechea, Kantor and Krup- 
kin, all bringing European ideals and tech- 
niques to fuse with River Plate themes 
and characters. 

Argentina has its excellent theatres. Its 
government-sponsored Teatro Colon 
(1907) welcomed Caruso before he was 
known here. It has its innovators, like the 
actor-director-dramatist Parravicini who 
started the use of paper scenery for his 
own light comedies. It boasts trained com- 
panies of actors, a nationally supported 
Instituto nacional de estudios de teatro, 
and a public willing to support drama. 
In such favorable surroundings, a nation’s 
drama is bound to progress. Argentina is, 
at present, the most interesting of Hispanic 
American nations for those who enjoy 
good drama and who want to watch a 
national movement, the teatro criollo, 
thrive and develop. 
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Talk With Your Hands 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 
Director for the Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


CTING with the 
A hands is hard. 
The trouble is, 
the hands won’t do 
what the beginning ac- 
tor wants them to. 
They feel stiff, and 
awkward. But then, 
hands don’t do any- 
thing well until they 
have been trained. 
They can’t hit the 
right keys on the type- 
writer, or Carve a piece 
of wood, or even sew on a button. It 
would hardly be reasonable to expect 
them to be able to act in a play without 
training. 

When you are cast for a role in a play 
you should use lots and lots—more than 
enough—hand, arm, and head movement 
when you are-on stage during the weeks of 
rehearsal. You have to teach your body 
to talk for you, and your hands are almost 
as important as your face in this. They 
should use small but effective gestures. 
They sometimes speak along with the 
voice, other times they speak instead of the 
voice, and always they help listen and 
respond to what is going on. 

Don’t get the mistaken idea that you 
are to act like the proverbial Jewish ped- 
dler while talking; but since you are be- 
ginners you must get bodily freedom. 
Your body must be trained to act. Because 
most beginners seem to have ton weights 
holding their hands to their sides it is 
necessary for them to begin using arm 
and hand movements at the first rehearsals 
in order to blend the action into the play- 
ing. Use lots of gestures—more than 
enough. Then when you become a pro- 
ficient actor you can use only a few ges- 
tures and your work will be more effective. 

There are three kinds of action that 
will help you: 





Prof. Franklin 


Descriptive, action that helps describe. 
“round as a ball.” 
“as they sped up the hill.” 
“fell onto the floor.” 
Emphatic, action that makes an idea important. 
“If we do that there isn’t a chance.” 
“T told him we must stay out of sight.” 
“We helped him all the way home.” 
Personality, action that one makes thought- 
lessly, as 
cleaning one’s eye-glasses, 
tapping the arm of the chair with a pencil, 
rolling a magazine. 


To make your acting most effective 
use an abundance of hand and arm 





* Copyright, 1941, by Samuel French. Reprinted from 
the complete text of the play, published by Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York City., by per- 
mission of the publisher. For permission to use the 
play address inquiries to Samuel French. 

** Copyright, 1937, by Martin Flavin. Reprinted from 
the complete text of the play, published by the Drama- 
tists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y., 
by permission of the author and the publisher. For 
permission to use the play address inquiries to the 
Dramatists Play Service. 
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Prof. Franklin will welcome suggestions 
concerning subjects you should like to 
have discussed in these Exercises in Dra- 
matics.—Editor. 





movement in order to develop bodily 
freedom. 
Exercises 


Scene from When We Were Young* 
a three-act comedy by Hilda Manning. 
Tommy, chosen by the faculty to edit the 
Harrisville Junior Fournal has called the 
first meeting of his staff. They are assem- 
bling in a classroom for the meeting: 


Tommy: After all, I got quite a responsibil- 
ity, you know. It’s up to me to make the Junior 
Journal a success and— 

FLORENCE: It’s quite all right—you don’t have 
to explain to me. 

SHorty (Enters i. with Avice): Hi, fellow- 
newshounds! 

Tommy: Oh, hello, Shorty! Hello, Alice! 

Auice: Hello! Oh, Tommy, Mr. Dozier 
wants to see you. 

Tommy: Mr. Dozier? Now? 

A.ice: Uh-huh, right away. 

Tommy: But he was supposed to come down 
here. 

A.ice: Well, I only know what he told me. 

Tommy (Rises): I guess I'd better go see 
what he wants. (Crosses L.) That'll be your 
desk right there, Alice. (Points to upstage 
desk 1.) 

ALIicE: All right! (Crosses to it.) 

Tommy: Shorty, you take one of those chairs 
over there. (SHorty salutes him.) And when 
the other kids come, you tell them to wait right 
here. I'll be back as soon as I can. (Exits L.) 

Auice (Turns the chair at desk around so it 
faces the room and sits in it): So we're really 
on the Journal now! 

SHorTY (Grins): Sure—big shots of Harris- 
ville Junior High—that’s us! (Sits in downstage 
chair R.) 

ALicE: You can joke about it if you like, 
Shorty, but I’ve been looking forward to it for 
the last three years, and now it’s really come 
true. I feel awfully important. Don’t you, 
Florence? 

FLORENCE (Who has been absorbed in her 
own thoughts): What? 

ALIcE: I said—don’t you feel important, Flo- 
rence, now that you’re on the staff of the Junior 
Journal? 

FLORENCE: Oh—sure! 
upstage desk L.) 

SHORTY: Yeah, I always wondered what it 
would be like to see my name in print—now 
I'll find out. 

A.iceE: Uh-huh! Say, what do you suppose 
Mr. Dozier wanted with Tommy? 

FLORENCE (Coldly): I’m sure I don’t know. 

ALIcE: He’s really quite attractive, isn’t he? 

FLORENCE: Tommy? 

A.icE: No, Mr. Dozier! 

SHoRTy: If you ask me, he’s too attractive to 
be a high school Principal. 

ALIcE: Why, what do you mean, Shorty? 

SHorty: All high school Principals should be 
nice old women—like Miss Tomkins. 

ALICE: Miss Tomkins was a dear—I hated 
to see her leave. 

SHorTY: That’s just the point; we all knew 
where we stood with Tomkins—just what we 
could and couldn’t get away with. And now this 
Dozier comes along—a young man full of “wim 
and winegar”—he’s liable to make things plenty 
tough for us. 

ALice: Well, f’r heaven’s sake, let’s not be 


(Crosses and sits at 


too hasty about judging him, Shorty. Give the 
man a chance. Don’t you agree with me, 
Florence? 

FLORENCE (Uninterestedly): 
Alice. 

SHORTY: From what I hear, some of the Fac. 
ulty aren’t so ready to give him a chance. 

ALIcE: And what do you mean by that little 
crack? 

SHORTY: Some of the old-timers resent him— 
they think he’s too young. 

ALIcE: That’s just hearsay. 

SHorTY: No, it’s not. I heard Old Lady 
Hankins taiking to Mr. Body this afternoon. 
She was saying—(Imitates her voice): “I'm 
sure I don’t know what this school is coming to, 
Mister Body, when they give us as a principal 
a young college boy who’s barely dry behind 
the ears.” 

ALIcE: Oh, Hankins loves to be catty, but 
she doesn’t really mean anything by it. 

SHorty: Still, I’m willing to bet there'll be a 
pretty blow-off before the year’s over. Anyway, 
itll make good copy for the Journal. 

ALicE: Well—TI still think he’s attractive. 

SHORTY: A typical feminine remark. (Grins.) 
Why don’t you paint a picture of him, Alice? 
Maybe he’ll notice you then. 

ALicE (A little confused): Oh—shush! 

SHORTY: Say, what are you so quiet about, 
Florence? 

FLORENCE: Oh—nothing. 

SHORTY: You haven’t had a fight with Tommy, 
have youP 

FLORENCE: A fight? 
absurd! 

SHORTY: Well—don’t let it get you down. 

FLORENCE: Don’t let what get me down, if I 
may ask? 

SHoRTY (Mischievously): Celia Snow’s got a 
pretty face but—no brains. As soon as Tommy 
finds that out, you'll be safe. 

FLORENCE: Why—why—I’m sure I don’t know 
what you're talking about. 

SHorty: Oh, no? 


Oh—certainly, 


Certainly not—that’s 


Scene from Around the Corner** by 
Martin Flavin. Around the Corner is a 
delightful play with a fine philosophy. In 
it, Fred Perkins, a small town hardware 
merchant is having financial difficulty. 


“Due to the depression his relatives have 


come to live with him, his creditors are 
pressing him for payment, and his debtors 
are unable to pay what is due him. He 
and his daughter Sally, are going over the 
books. 


SALLY: Bergstrom, Nels.—Ninety-nine eighty- 
seven. 

Frep: That Swede’s gone back to Minnesota. 

SALLY: Oh!—Well, have you written him? 

Frep: Now what’s the good of writing letters 
to a Swede in Minnesota? 

SALLY: But that’s business, father. 

Frep (Shaking his head): No, that’s just 
wasting stamps. 

SALLY: Oh—/(She sighs, consults the state- 
ments.): What about Blanchard, Joseph? 

Frep: He’s on the county poor farm. 

SALLY: Clark, Ephraim.—Why, that’s grand- 
father. 

Frep (Chuckling): Yep. And just try your 
hand on that one. 

SALLY: But there must be some of them that 
can pay something. 

FreD: You’d think so, wouldn’t you?—Let 
me tell you something, Sally: whatever they’ve 
got left is buried in a sock.—They’d sooner 
part with their eye teeth than pay a cent. 

SALLY: But— 

Frep: I know.—You think I haven’t hunted 
them?—I used to go out every week wasting 
gas and shoe leather—Why the dogs all got to 
know me. 


SALLY: But you’ve got to keep on trying. 
father. 

Frep (Shaking his head): It’s not a mite 
of use. 


SALLY: You can’t just—go off fishing. 
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Frep: That’s about the only thing you can do. 
(The girl drops the statements on the desk 
with a weary sigh and sinks down in the swivel 
chair.) Now look here, it isn’t any good for 
you to get upset about it. (He comes closer 
to the desk.) There isn’t anything for anyone 
to do.—It’s just a cleaned out world, that’s 
all—cleaned out. (She isn’t listening to him. 
Her eye has caught the open letter. Absently 
she reads a line or two, then starts and picks 
it up.) I’ve done a lot of studying about things, 
and I’ll tell you what I think, Sally. 

SaLLy: Oh— (She catches her breath and 
stands up with the letter in her hand.) When 
did you get this? 

Frep: That?—What? (He glances at it.) 
Oh that!—It came this morning. 

SALLY: It’s dated almost a week ago. 

Frep: Yep.—Well, you see I’ve been so busy 
the last few days, I—I haven’t been to the post 
office. 

SaLLy: Father!—Well, what are you going 
to do about it? 

Frep: Do?—There isn’t anything to do. 

SaLLy: Don’t you understand what it says? 

Frep: I read it kind of hastily. 

SALLY: Then listen to it now. (She reads.) 
Our Mr. Peterson will call on you in the near 
future for the purpose of effecting settlement 
of your account with us. 

Frep (Nodding): Mr. Peterson— 

SaLLy: Unless immediate settlement of same 
is arranged with Mr. Peterson, we regret to 
advise that we shall be compelled to take legal 
action against you. 

Frep: Yep. I thought that’s what it said. 

SALLY: Well, what are you going to do? 

Fred: Nothing. 

SALLY: Don’t you realizeP—They’re going 
to sue you,—close you up. 

Frep: I don’t know any way to stop them. 

SaLLy: Oh!—Have you written to them and 
explained P 

Frep (Vaguely): I used to write to them. 

SaLLy: I see. (She ponders for a moment in 
perplexity, then firmly.) Now you sit down 
there in that chair. 

Frep (Anxiously): What for? 

SaLLy: You write a letter now. I'll take it 
down in shorthand. (She pushes him into the 
chair.) 

Frep: There isn’t any rush. Tomorrow would 
be time enough. 

Salty: No—Now. (She sits down in 
EPHRAIM’S chair with pencil and notebook.) All 
right—I’m ready, father. 

Frep (Protesting): It’s not a bit of use. (A 
pause.) 

SALLY: Go on. 

Frep (Looks at SALiy, then studies the let- 
ter): Yep—Well—(With momentary brisk- 
ness.) Mid-West Hardware Company—eight 
hundred ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, Second 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota—Gentlemen— 
In reply to your esteemed favor of the fifteenth 
instant would say—(A pause.) Is that right, 
Sally? 

SALLY: Just fine. “I guess I can stake you to 
the railroad fare.” 

Frep: Yep. In reply to your esteemed favor 
of the fifteenth instant would say—(A long 
pause. He turns the letter upside down and 
over.) Well, I don’t know anything to say. 

SALLY: You’ve got to explain your situation 
fully—that you’ve got twice as much outstand- 
ing on your books as you owe them and if they 
don’t crack down on you they’ll get their money. 

Frep: It’s just a waste of time. 

SALLY: No, it’s not—Do you want to lose 
your business that you’ve spent your whole life 
making ? 

_ Frep: I don’t care much.—Everything is fall- 
ing down. (He pushes back his chair.) 

SALLY: Father! 

FRED (Standing up): I tell you, Sally,—you 
Write it if you want to. Tell them anything you 
ike. It won’t do any good but—it can’t do any 
harm—You write it. (He picks up the rod 
case.) 

SALLY: Very well, I’ll write it, and it will 
do good. 
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O Sponsor Albert C. Hingston and his 
lively group of boys who travelled the 


greatest distance—over 2,000 miles one way 
—to attend the National High School Drama 
Conference at Indiana University, June 2-7. 
Wherever the opportunity presented itself 
on the way, Sponsor Hingston and his 
Thespians addressed local groups and spoke 
over the radio telling the world all about 
The Dalles, Oregon, their home-town. Plans 
were also tentatively made for the group to 
travel as far east as Atlanta City after the 
Conference, before starting on the return 
trip to the West Coast. 


* mn 2 


O THESPIAN Sterling Wilhoit of Troupe 

No. 393 who “thumbed” his way from 
Quincy, Florida, via Chicago and other points 
west in order that he might attend the 
National High School Drama Conference. 
Sterling was one of the first to register at the 
Conference, looking as fresh and as neat as 
- ae had just stepped out of a New York 

otel. 


7 * * 


O Miss June Hamlin, Miss Emily Mitchell, 

and their cheerful group of Thespians 
from Revere, Mass., attending the National 
High School Drama Conference. A more 
lively, more enthusiastic, and more energetic 
group of Thespians, bubbling over with 
comradeship and sportmanship, could not 
be found anywhere else in America. 


* * * 


O that splendid group of hard-working 

Thespians from Webster Groves, Miss- 
ouri, who lost no time in finding for them- 
selves places on the various stage crews 
during those busy Conference days at In- 
diana University. And a shower of com- 
pliments to their sponsor, Miss Shirley 
Pratt, whose capable directorship was best 
shown through the expert workmanship of 
her students. 


® ® 


O Sponsor Robert W. Masters of the 

Teachers College High School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, for two splendid perform- 
ances of the new play, Ever Since Eve, 
given for the entertainment of those at- 
tending the National High School Drama 
Conference. Prof. Masters summoned his 
cast, gathered’ his props, travelled all the 
way from Terre Haute to Bloomington; Ind., 
and staged his performances (one at 7:00 
p. m., and the other at 9:00 p. m. the same 
rere) all within the short time of eight 
ours. 


* * « 


O all Troupe Sponsors who were awarded 
high honors in the 1940-41 drama fes- 
tivals and contests. 


* * * 


O Sponsor Nicholas T. Cucaro of the 

York High School, Bellevue, Ohio, for 
doing a notable job of re-establishing a 
lively Thespian troupe in his department. 
Where there is a will, there is a way! 


* 


O Miss Myrtle L. Paetznick of James- 

town, N. Y., High School, and Mr. Carl 
Hardwicke of Roosevelt High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, to whom goes the honor 
of having given six major productions each 
during the 1940-41 season. There may be 
other sponsors who can claim this honor 
also, but these are the only two to come 
to our attention. 


o * o 


O Miss Doris E. Marsolais and her 
Thespians from Coeur d’Alone, Idaho, 
and to Miss Velma Linford and her Thes- 


pe from Laramie, Wyoming, for travelling 
alf way across America to be present at 
the National High School Drama Conference. 
Neither entered plays but came to learn and 
to add to the importance of the occasion. 
And the same honor we gladly confer on 
Miss Edith L. Welshimer of Alamogordo, 
New Mexico, and to the many others who 
came to the Conference from far away 
places, not with the expectation of winning 
prizes, but just to enjoy and share in the 
week’s activities. 


* oe “ 


O Sponsor Ethel W. Walker of the Cum- 

berland County High School, Crossville, 
Tennessee, whose list of dramatic accom- 
plishments stands among the most impres- 
sive of those reported for the 1940-41 sea- 
son. All this being done in a school where 
children come from a wide area, with little 
or no time for rehearsals after school hours. 
Our sincere congratulations to all other 
Sponsors, and their number is large, who 
carry on under similar circumstances. 


2 * * 


O Sponsor Leitha V. Perkins and her 

resourceful ae at the Washing- 
ton Gardner High School, Albion, Michigan, 
for publishing ever so often the “Grease- 
Paint News” telling all about Thespian ac- 
tivities, coming productions, and other 
activities of the dramatic department that 
= ‘oes and community should know 
about. 


* & * 


O Sponsor Dorothy M. Crane of the New- 

port News, Va., High School for an im- 
pressive and highly successful production 
of The American Way. Every effort put 
forth to stress the democratic ideals we all 
hold so precious is worthy of the highest 
praise. Our compliments also to. all the 
other Sponsors who sponsored programs of 
one type or another during the year on 
Americanism and democracy. 


o ® + 


O Sponsor Marian V. Brown of the Hazle- 

ton, Penna., High School for what seems 
to us one of the best balanced program in 
dramatics for the season, including four 
major productions, over a dozen one-act 
plays, a musical show, a pageant, a tourna- 
ment play, and “several io ograms. 
Our compliments to Miss Brown for estab- 
lishing and operating successfully an “En- 
tertainment Bureau,” with Thespians in 
charge, for the benefit of the school and 
the community. 


* ® o 


TS Sponsor Jewel Ferguson of Troupe No. 
332, Garfield High School, Terre Haute, 
Ind., for producing annually an old play as 
the result of research work by the students 
of her dramatics department. 


® o ® 


O Sponsor E. Winifred Opgrande and her 

Thespians at the Plentywood, Montana, 
High School for editing and publishing a 
Thespian Alumni News-Letter and a State 
News-Letter, all in the interest of dramatics 
and Thespian activities. 


7 = ® 


O Sponsor Lawrence W. Smith and his 

Thespians at the Charleston, W. Va., for 
a particularly effective demonstration on 
directing the serious play, given at the Na- 
tional High School Drama Conference. In 
our humble judgment it stands as the best 
demonstration ever presented at a drama 
conference. 
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SMILIN’ THROUGH 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Filmed in Technicolor 


the last page of Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle’s written memento to his dead 
son, Raymond, to the day, nineteen years 
later, that she stepped upon a Hollywood 
sound stage, Smilin’ Through has been as 
much a part of her as her beloved “grease- 
paint.” Recently she had the privilege 
of watching this brain-child recreated for 
the first time on the screen in color. 

In 1922 the stage star and her friend, 
Jane Murfin, conceived the idea of the 
immortal love story. The spiritual qual- 
ity of the Conan Doyle book stayed in 
her mind. About that same time Arthur 
Penn wrote a song to his wife. A simple 
song which had undying love for its 
theme. He described the small cottage, 
the winding road, the girl he loved, their 
garden gate. The music, lyrics, book 
haunted the star. Eternal love? Eternal 
life? Any reason both couldn’t be used 
as the theme of a stage play? 

“No reason at all,” replied Jane Murfin 
when her friend broached the subject to 
her. They planned, dipped pens in ink 
and started to write. Smilin’ Through 
was the result. 

For 1190 performances Jane Cowl 
thrilled New York and audiences over the 
country with her interpretation of the 
Irish heroine Moonyean, the girl who 
loses her life on her wedding day. For 
nineteen years, audiences the country-over 
have enjoyed vicariously the story of a 
love that not even death could rob. 

“The play has been a source of con- 
tinual revenue to Miss Murfin and to me,” 
commented Miss Cowl at the studio. “Af- 
ter my Broadway performance I toured 
America twice with it, playing not only 
all of the large cities, but small, one-night 
towns as well. Since then it has served 
as a vehicle for every stock company and 
ambitious actress in the nation. Practically 
every college and high school dramatics 
organization has produced it at least once. 
It seems to be ageless.” 

Yes, Smilin? Through is ageless. If 
stage audiences were eager to see it—so 
were motion picture fans. In the silent 
era, Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien 
played the lovers. When the talkies 
came, it was the choice of Norma Shearer, 
Fredric March and Leslie Howard. Their 
selection was rewarded by wholehearted 
acceptance of critics and fans. This didn’t 
surprise Miss Cowl. | 

“Never in my career have I received 


FE ROM the day that Jane Cowl turned 
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such letters as were sent me during its 
stage run,” she stated. “Not fan letters, 
mind you. Rather, testimonials. Mothers 
who had lost sons and daughters wrote to 
tell me the play had lightened their 
burden. Husbands, lovers who had lost 
sweethearts eagerly wrote to say the play 
gave them new hope.” 

These are but a few of the memories 
which returned to Jane Cowl when, upon 
closing her recent Broadway triumph, Old 
Acquaintance, she came to Hollywood for 
a short vacation. Smilin’ Through was to 
be filmed again. This time with Jeanette 
MacDonald as its star and with the Smilin’ 
Through melody, that was but a theme 
for the stage and silent versions, to be 
beautifully sung by Miss MacDonald as 
well as several other musical interpola- 
tions: A Little Love, A Little Kiss, It’s a 
Long Long Trail, Smiles, Recessional, and 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. 

Once again the play was to keep its 
tradition of romance. In the 1941 version, 
real-life sweethearts would interpret the 
immortal lovers. Gene Raymond would, 
for the first time, appear opposite his wife 
in the dual characterizations of Jeremy 
and Kenneth Wayne. Brian Aherne would 
be Sir John Carteret, the man who loses 
Moonyean on his wedding day, but has 
her beside him through his life, and wait- 
ing for him at his death. 

“I was glad to be in Hollywood to see 
the play in actual picture production,” 
declared Miss Cowl. “And I have never 
been happier at the personnel of its cast. 
The love scenes are beautiful and the stars 
give hauntingly lovely performances. Of 
course, Frank Borzage’s direction proved 
his right to the title of the screen’s great 
director of romantic tales. Smilin’ Through, 
I hope, will soon be added to his other 
successes, Seventh Heaven, Farewell to 
Arms, Mortal Storm and his recent Flight 
Command. 

“When I walked on the studio sound 
stage”, she continued, “I remembered my 
opening night in the play. We began at 
the Broadhurst Theater, where, by the 
way, I recently closed Old Acquaintance. 
Incidentally, it was the first time I played 
the Broadhurst since my appearance in 
Smilin’ Through. But to return to the pre- 
miere. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mrs. 
Doyle were in the audience. After the 
play they came backstage for a chat. In 
the middle of our conversation, Mrs. Doyle 
turned to her husband, ‘Won’t Raymond 


be pleased?’ she said. 

“That touched me, for, if you remember, 
it was that same ‘Raymond’ who had 
proved the spark for our brain-child.” 

However, Broadway didn’t credit this 
“brain-child” to Jane Cowl and Jane Mur- 
fin. Instead Allan Langdon Martin re. 
ceived all the praise. 

“That was because,” Miss Cowl ex. 
plained, “when, several years before, Miss 
Murfin and I collaborated on Lilac Time, 
the. critics scoffed at the idea of two 
women knowing anything about war, 
Scoffing or not, I starred in Lilac Time a 
year on Broadway and then sold it for 
motion pictures. When it came time to 
sign our new manuscript, we hit upon the 
masculine pseudonym. It worked so well 
that for two years not even my manager 
realized that we were the authors. Instead, 
I had to do some powerful maneuvering to 
produce an author. 

Fortunately, a young friend of ours was 
in New York at the time. We cast him 
as Allan Martin and brought him to my 
manager’s office where he boldly stated 
that he was on his way to China and had 
just stopped long enough to turn over his 
power of attorney to me. I had to sign 
those contracts some way. The last words 
he heard were my manager shouting, 
‘Don’t forget—I want first chance on 
your new novel!’” 

Of course, incident upon incident added 
to the fun of their secret. Particularly 
satisfying was the time when the Drama- 
tists Club entertaining in honor of St. 
John Ervine, took two boxes for Smilin’ 
Through. Jane Murfin was among the 
twelve literary notables invited. Sitting in 
their midst she had the rare opportunity of 
hearing uncensored criticism. “Fortunately 


‘hone was too brutal,” remembers Miss 


Cowl. 

Allan Langdon Martin’s name still re- 
mains on the play’s manuscript. 

Another memory which brings chuckles 
to the star is her preview of the Shearer- 
March-Howard version. “We were in 
Chicago playing, I believe, Twelfth Night, 
she recalled. ““M-G-M arranged for a print 
to be shipped for a special showing at the 
theater. Everyone cautioned me to bring 
handkerchiefs but I laughed at the idea 
of crying at a play with which I was s0 
familiar. In I went and sat down. As soon 
as I heard the opening strains of the song, 
Smilin’? Through, saw the first letters of 
the title, I started to weep. I never did 
see the film for the tears.” 


LWAYS interested in the technicali- 
ties behind a production, Miss Cowl 
approved the settings in company with 
the director, Mr. Borzage, each day prev- 
ious to filming: a reproduction of a six- 
teenth century Kentish Manor house, af 
English village and a country church more 
than six hundred years old. These were 
all done in the mellow tones of the Old 
Masters. 
But the main scene, the English garden 
where the beautiful Moonyean. reappears 
to her lover, fascinated Miss Cowl. It 
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Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Brian 
Aherne, and Ian 
Hunter in the 
death scene from 
Smilin’ Through. 





occupied an entire sound stage planted 
with more than a dozen full-grown trees, 
six hundred shrubs, vari-colored rose vines 
trailing white trellises, and thousands of 
blooming flowers including flaming rhodo- 
dendrons, roses, bachelor buttons, and 
daisies. Fourteen hundred and sixty feet 
of growing grass was laid on the concrete 
floor, it had to be mowed twice a week 
during the six weeks of filming, and three 
prominent willow trees matched perfectly 
in design. When the story opens in 1868 
the featured tree had just been planted. 
It is seen again at intervals of thirty and, 
finally, fifty years. The growth, trunk and 
bark was the same during the three 
periods in which the tree aged. 

A brook, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet long, rippling over rocks and hun- 
dreds of tiny pebbles and past waving 
water ferns, moved through the garden. 
The problem of reducing the natural 
sounds was a serious one. The majority 
of the scenes, romantic as well as dramatic, 
took place on its banks. It flowed, as its 
natural counterpart, by gravity with the 
ripples controlled by compressed air. Run 
by electricity, the giant pump, emptying 
two thousand gallons of water into it 
daily, was encased in wads of cotton which 
served as a silencer. Boxes of sand were 
banked at the sides to kill the sound and 
a huge muffler installed at the head of 
the stream. Plumbing problems were such 
as never realized by nature in creating 
her sparkling riverlets. A maze of pipes 
ran from the outside of the stage into the 
center of the garden. At a given signal, 
the water was released to ripple over the 
tocks as a babbling brook. 

But this was one brook whose music 
could be controlled by a watchman. When 
Miss MacDonald and Mr. Raymond ex- 
changed love vows, he muted its ripples to 
soft accompaniments. When Mr. Aherne 
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kept a tryst with his lost love, the brook 
changed its tone to one of sweet sympathy. 
When a dramatic scene demanded, it was 
entirely silent. 

Jane Cowl, being a lover and collector 
of antiques, reveled in the furnishings of 
the interior settings, pausing almost daily 
to exclaim over some rare pieces of Eng- 
lish oak and walnut dating from Eliza- 
beth’s time through the James’ and 
Charles’ periods, the Dutch influence of 
William and Mary, to the graceful cab- 
riole period of Queen Anne. 

‘We have tried to make it a real back- 
ground for the characters,” Edwin B. 
Willis, head of the set decorators, ex- 
plained to Miss Cowl. He pointed to the 
fine old Persian rugs of deep subtle color- 
ings forming mosaic patterns for solid oak 
Tudor pieces, a cupboard which had once 
graced Hampton Court,.a long Jacobean 
melon-leg table recently imported from 
England, a small caqueteuse chair covered 
in verdure tapestry, Charles II cane-back 
chairs, a gate-leg table with twist turnings 
from Cromwell’s, and a pair of William 
and Mary chests on stands with marque- 
try panels. 

“They add just the right decorative 
note to the room,” she complimented Mr. 
Willis. “You should have seen our first 
setting with its imitation period furniture 
and its waving muslin walls.” 


SIDE from the actual filming, Miss 

Cowl enjoyed watching Jack Dawn, 
head of the make-up department, as he 
evolved the elaborate age changes for 
three of the leads, each of whom aged a 
period of fifty years. 

In black and white photography, aging 
is shown by a series of highlights and 
shadows, all impossible to the sensitive 
eyes of the Technicolor camera. Hereto- 
fore, sculpture alone was relied upon to 


give the illusion of old age in color films. 
The result is that skin tones have been in 
a grayish luster or red hues. Advancing 
on the principle that the pigmentation of 
the skin combined with the Technicolor 
light result in natural tones, Dawn experi- 
mented with a mixture of colors. More 
than six weeks were spent in this scientific 
research. 

Instead of one color, five distinct shades 
were used for Mr. Aherne’s make-up. 
These were painted on the basic sculp- 
tured skin foundation which was built on 
the star’s face and moulded into drooping 
jowls, loose facial muscles, wrinkled eye- 
lids, and all the other characteristics of 
old age. From a secret process, Dawn 
evolved entirely new colors compounded 
from the primary shades and based on 
how skin tones actually look to the eye. 
These colors combined with the sculpture 
make-up resulted in the aging of Mr. 
Aherne from a youth of twenty to a man 
of seventy. The same held true for Mr. 
Hunter and Frances Robinson, actually 
a beautiful twenty-three year old girl who 
aged into a woman of seventy-five. 

While intensely absorbed by Frank Bor- 
zage’s masterful direction, Jane Cowl was 
an ardent admirer of Leonard Smith’s 
camera angles and lighting. Photographed 
in subdued Technicolor his results are par- 
ticularly effective. According to Miss Cowl, 
they should give an added impetus to 
the immortality of the play. 

Spending her vacation in Hollywood 
was really fun for the stage star. She met 
many of her Broadway friends, Patricia 
Collinge, then working in The Little Foxes, 
Ruth Gordon, who was to play in The 
Twins, Garbo’s new film, and Edgar Sel- 
wyn, who produced the original Smilin’ 
Through. 

One day she met a present-day star. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Author of Painting Scenery, Scenic Design and Model Building, etc. 
99 Brown Street, Providence, R. I. 





The Simplification of Scenic 
Design 


F all the differ- 
ent styles that 
have developed 

in the field of scenic 
design none is more 
truly a present-day 
trend than that of 
Conditional Realism. 
This style is known by 
many different names. 
To mention a few of 
them that have been 
applied to it would in- 
clude Simplified Realism, Fragmentary 
Settings, Minimized Scenery, Conditional 
Realism, Social Realism (as the Russians 
insist upon calling it), and Impressionism. 


Call it what you will, this style in de- 
sign has rightly earned for itself a per- 
manent place in the theatre of the world. 
The most characteristic feature of this 
style may be summed up in the one word, 
“simplification.” It is essentially a matter 
of simplifying the composition in the de- 
signs and thereby automatically simplify- 
ing the problems of construction, painting, 
rigging, shifting, and financing. The de- 
signer will start with a realistic setting and 
by a very careful job of selection eliminate 
all the unnecessary detail. He allows but 
one or two dominant objects to create the 
atmosphere ordinarily introduced by a 
whole stage full of scenery. Defining this 
style in the briefest possible manner would 
be by describing it as a design that has 
been simplified to a point where a part 
is permitted to stand for the whole. 


Before attempting to describe Condi- 
tional Realism more fully let me mention 
a few of the very practical and worth 
while reasons why I feel that this style 
has become a permanent tool of both the 
director and the designer. Its principle 
advantage lies in the fact that it does not 
make use of distortion or undue exaggera- 
tion in line, form or color, but is based 
upon reality. Since man’s background is 
built upon his experiences and association 
with worldly things, it is only natural for 
him to use realistic objects as his basis, 
or standard of measure, for interpreting 
any new 'or unusual form he may see. 
You’ve probably had some such experi- 
ence yourself. For instance, when you 
viewed for the first time some of the paint- 
ings or sculpturing of artists belonging to 
the expressionistic or surrealistic schools, 
you very likely asked yourself just what 
those forms meant, thinking perhaps, that 





Prof. Gillette 
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this part of the picture reminds you of a 
stairway, or here is something that re- 
sembles a banjo. Once in a great while 
there will be a play come along that will 
require the use of abstraction in the scenic 
background but more often than not such 
a treatment is more disturbing than help- 
ful, simply because it attracts too much 
attention to itself. This is particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the fact that there 
is no accepted language of abstraction and 
an audience is annoyed by anything that 
they cannot readily understand. 

The more practical reasons for the per- 
manent adoption of this trend in design 
revolve about the technical sides of theatre 
work. Suppose you are considering a play 
such as Abe Lincoln in Illinois by R. E. 
Sherwood or Elmer Rices’ Two on an 
Island. The first play has ten settings 
while the second calls for eleven. Many 
theatre organizations would avoid these 
plays because of the number of settings 
required would make them too expensive, 
or because there was insufficient time and 
facilities for building them, or simply be- 
cause their stage couldn’t handle that 
much scenery. Assume that you’re doing 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois and that you’re en- 
deavoring to simplify the design for the 
first scene. This setting is described by 
Sherwood in his play as follows: “Mentor 
Graham’s cabin near New Salem, Ill. Late 
at night. There is one rude table piled 
with books and papers. Over it hangs an 
oil lamp, the only source of light. Two 
chairs.” We'll also assume that you’ve 
done considerable research of the archi- 
tectural detail typical of the period and 
that you are really ready to begin the job 
of designing the show. What part of this 
cabin would you select to give the impres- 
sion of the whole? Certainly you'd select 
the table and the two chairs, you’d need 
that for stage business. Perhaps you might 
use a typical open fire place for a domi- 
nant object or a cupboard filled with 
books. Having selected these four things, 
the table, chairs, fire place, and cupboard, 
arrange them in your sketch to fit the 
business and eliminate everything else. It 
looks pretty bare, doesn’t it? But suppose 
we use a very arbitrary method of lighting 
this set, and have only a glow of light 
coming from the fireplace and the feeble 
light from the oil lamp, while the rest 
of the stage is shrouded in darkness. Re- 
member all we want to do is to give an 
impression of the surroundings, to suggest 
a place, not portray it, the imagination of 
your audience will take care of the rest. 
When your actors move into such a setting 
with convincing make-up and costumes 


and the story of the play begins to unfold, 
the effect is surprisingly realistic consider- 
ing the means by which it was obtained. 


With the remainder of the settings for 
this play treated in the same fashion, it is 
hardly necessary for me to point out the 
obvious savings of time spent on building, 
in shifting, in money and in the space 
needed to store the ten sets. It is because 
of conditions such as have just been men- 
tioned that this style in design was given 
the name of Conditional Realism. In so 
many cases the physical limitations were 
such that no other solution for the scenic 
problem could be found but to simplify 
it in some such manner as that here de- 
scribed. 

The possibilities of this simplified type 
of design is practically unlimited, for this 
principle of “a part for the whole” may 
be applied to styles of scenic design other 
than realism; that is, we may have im- 
pressionistic stylization, impressionistic for- 
malism, and etc., but more of these later. 
The point to remember is that this style 
is a particularly flexible medium, one that 
can be adapted to meet the most trying 
of poorly planned stages and a style in 
design that is limited only by the design- 
er’s imagination. 

There are several foreign productions 
that I should like to discuss in which the 
designers have used this style to good ad- 
vantage. It is particularly interesting to 
see how the treatment of this style varies 
in the work of one designer when com- 
pared with that of another. It might be 
worth your while to save these sketches to 
study with those that will appear in the 
next issue. The accompanying eight 
sketches are of the settings designed by 


.Ryndin for a production of Aristocrats, as 


presented at the Vakhtangov Theatre in 
Moscow. Incidentally, it has come to my 
attention that this theatre was partially 
demolished during a recent air raid on 
Moscow. 

In addition to the manner in which the 
designs are treated there are several ideas 
concerning the planning and shifting of 
scenery that are of value. The plan for 
handling the eight sets required by this 
play makes use of the old tried and true 
method of having a large master set that 
remains in position and into which the 
smaller settings can be placed. In this case 
we have a permanent master setting placed 
far enough upstage to permit the use of 
two small wagon stages to roll onto the 
stage from either side. 

Sketch I shows the master setting, open 
to the sky cyclorama at the back and 
masked on either side by slanting wings 
painted black. Notice the frank use of the 
formal platform and steps on which are 
placed the fence, trees and cutouts used 
to suggest a desolate wooded place along 
the trail to a prison camp. This was 4 
very deep setting but the matter of space 
and off stage room was no problem in this 
theatre, since it is one of the most spacious 
and best equipped stages in Moscow. 

Sketch II represents the men’s Bunk 
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Settings for Aristocrats as staged by Ryndin at the Vakhtangov Theatre in Moscow. 





House. This was the first of the smaller 
settings that played down stage of the 
master set, which is now completely 
masked from view by a series of black 
draperies. The only scenery on the small 
wagon were the two double-decked bunks 
and the back wall. The ceiling was com- 
pletely independent of the setting and 
sloped out over the area occupied by the 
wagon. Both the down and upstage sides 
of the ceiling were supported by piano 
wires which could not be detected against 
the black drapes. The fact that the ceil- 
ing seemed to have no visible means of 
support was accepted as readily as the 
settings that had no side walls. Nor did 
the fact that this same ceiling appeared 
i the four following scenes prove dis- 
turbing for the audience had completely 
accepted this medium as a frank staging 
convention. 

Scene III is the Committee Meeting 
Room. The design of this set is similar 
to that of Scene II and VI with the back 
wall parallel with the proscenium open- 
ing. All of the settings mounted on wagons 
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were unusual in another respects They 
were not made of the regulation canvas 
covered frames but were constructed of 
solid wood. The wood had been ripped 
so that it was no more than 3% of an 
inch thick but even so this would have 
proved too heavy to be shifted by any 
other method than rolling. In place of 
regulation scene paint the wood had been 
stained so that the graining was in evi- 
dence. 

The use of these small wagons made 
the scene shifts remarkably swift and sur- 
prisingly quiet, for the wagons rolled on 
rubber tired castors. As one scene was 
playing, the scenery used in the preceding 
scene was struck from the off-stage wagon 
and the setting used for the following 
scene was put in its place. This meant 
that the scene shift required but time 
enough to roll one wagon off and replace 
it with another, a matter of thirty seconds 
or so. 

These small wagons are not only valu- 
able as a scene shifting device but by re- 
moving the castors and bolting on legs, 


the wagons can be converted into rigid 
platforms. Space will not permit the work- 
ing drawings of these wagons in this issue 
but they will be included in the next along 
with the plans for a small revolving stage 
that anyone can build. 

Sketch IV is the Engineer’s Shack and 
Sketch V is that of the Women’s Bunk 
House. The designs of these two settings 
and that of Scene VII, a prison cell, were 
more interesting than the others due to 
the more pleasing form of the walls. Scene 
VII boasted a ceiling piece all of its own 
since the form of the walls allowed it to 
rest upon them and to roll with the wagon. 


Let’s suppose that you liked this idea 
of shifting well enough to use it in hand- 
dling one of your shows but that you 
didn’t have off stage space enough to per- 
mit the use of wagons as large as those 
used in this production. This same plan 
of shifting could be used by hinging to- 
gether two or three flats to form the walls 
and running them into place by hand. But 
better still, if you had as much as 5’ of 
space on either side of your proscenium 
opening you could use an “outrigger” 
which is a very narrow skeleton wagon 
which is fastened in back of your scenery. 
This scheme does not permit you to use 
the platform of the wagon for acting, but 
it has all of the other advantages of the 
regular wagon stage. 


Scene VIII closed the play with a re- 
turn to the Master setting that had been 
altered to represent a point of construc- 
tion near a dam on the river. 

The topic for discussion in the next issue will 
deal with additional information on simplified 
design and include information and plans for 
the inexpensive construction of scene shifting, 
devices that are ordinarily avoided as being 
too costly. 





Smilin’ Through 
(Continued from page 17) 


He had appeared in her Los Angeles pro- 
duction of Romeo and fFuliet. “During a 
matinee performance my manager sum- 
moned me to the wings,” she recalled. 
‘Jane,’ he said, ‘Notice that tall chap car- 
rying the spear. He’s putting everything he 
has into it.’ And he was. I called him over 
to ask his name and compliment him on 
his enthusiasm. Immediately he urged me 
to take him with the cast to Seattle. I 
explained that the company was limited 
to sixty-five but that in each city we chose 
twenty ‘extra’ extras to supplement the 
players. Three days later we opened in 
Seattle and the first one in line was a 
weary, bearded lad. He had hitch-hiked 
to the northern city. In every engagement 
thereafter that same lad was the first to 
apply for his job of spear-carrying. 

“Recently I was lunching in _ the 
M-G-M commissary. I noticed this young 
man—now a world famous screen star— 
sitting a few tables from me. He kept 
glancing my way. Finally, he walked over 
to my table. 
“ “Don’t I know you?’ he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Gable—you do!” 














staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





Charley’s Aunt 
By DonaLp Woops 


Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hibbing, Minn., 
High School 
Charley’s Aunt, comedy in three acts, by Brandon 


Thomas. 7 m. 5 w. Royalty, $25. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 
Suitability 

HARLEY’S AUNT is suitable for 
! all types of producing groups. 

High schools and colleges all over 
the country are producing it with great 
success, and it has been one of the hit 
shows on Broadway this past season, in- 
dicating somewhat the play’s popularity 
with both the amateur and professional 
theaters. There is nothing offensive in the 
play. The profanity (there are a couple 
of mild words) can be deleted easily. The 
characters are, for the most part, youthful, 
and can be handled easily by high school 
students. 


Plot 

The scene of Charley's Aunt is Oxford 
in 1892. Two young undergraduates in- 
vite their girl friends to tea. The gentle- 
men are planning on the arrival of a Bra- 
zilian aunt who will serve as chaperon 
for the tea party. Word is received that 
the aunt will not arrive on schedule, so 
a third undergraduate is forced to don a 
woman’s costume, complete to hat and 
wig, and pose as the aunt, Donna Lucia, 
from Brazil. The false aunt is courted by 
two fortune-seeking gentlemen and leads 
them a merry chase. Finally, the real 
aunt arrives on the scene in company with 
a young lady, the fiancee of the chap who 
is at the time masquerading as Donna 
Lucia. As is customary of all stage com- 
edies, all the complications are solved and 
the characters are happily paired off by 
the time the final curtain comes down. 
But, in spite of the commonplace con- 
clusion, the play will be found ludicrous 
and interesting throughout. 


Casting 

The most important role in the play is 
that of Lord Fancourt Babberly, the Ox- 
ford undergraduate who is forced to im- 
personate Donna Lucia from Brazil. The 
play book suggests that a fairly short man 
be cast in this role. However, our actor 
was about six feet tall, and the absurdity 
of his impersonation seemed to be height- 
ened by his actual physical stature. This 
part should be entrusted only to a person 
with a real sense of humor, to a person 
who can embellish the role with little bits 
of added nonsense, grotesque poses, and 
with the ability to assume ine two char- 
acters (male and female). Be sure the 
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DONALD WOODS 


N2 doubt many of you remember Mr. 

Woods’ fine article on the staging of 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” in the March, 
1940, issue of this magazine. He, again brings 
us a stimulating discussion of the ever-popu- 
lar farce, “Charley's Aunt”. 

Mr. Woods has a Bachelor's degree in 
speech from Iowa State University and is 
well on the, road to receiving his Master's 
degree in speech from the University of 
Minnesota. He is a Thespian Regional Di- 
rector and has an active Troupe in Hibbing, 
Minnesota. 

If you were not quite convinced that you 
wished to stage this very amusing play after 
seeing Jack benny act the same part in the 
movies, I believe that this article will sell the 
_— to you that it should go on your season’s 

wll. 











actor who plays this part is a “regular 
fellow,” for if he is at all fragile or ettem- 
inate in his real life, the characterization 
will lose its humor. 

There are, including the aforementioned 
Fancourt Babberly, four young men in 
the play and three young ladies. The 
men’s roles are to be played zestfully, and 
the young ladies’ roles are to be played 
delicately, but not lifelessly. There are 
two older men and a butler. At first read- 
ing, the butler’s part may look rather un- 
important, but it can be made into an 
outstanding character. Our butler was in- 
terpreted as the “snooty” type, standing so 
erect that he almost leaned backwards 
and carrying his head high in the air. This 
interpretation was a relieving contrast to 
the devil-may-care dashings about of the 
young gentleman who employed the but- 
ler. All of the men’s parts can be turned 
into definite individuals. A little padding 
and attention to the gait employed gave 
a suggestion of greater maturity to the 
boys who played the parts of the older 
men, Sir Frances Chesney and Mr, Steph- 
en Spettigue. 

There are two other women, besides the 
three ingenues. One of them is Maud, 
the parlor maid, and the other is Donna 
Lucia, an Englishwoman who married a 
Brazilian and is now a widow. We played 
Maud as a woman of about 40 and Donna 
Lucia as about 45. 


Directing 


Because the play consists of merely a 
string of comical incidents, attention must 
be held by the pace of the play and not 
by the usual “how-does-it-come-out-in-the- 
end?” attitude of the audience. Each sep- 
arate incident has its own suspense ele- 
ment, but the play is not written with all 
the events leading up to a grand climax, 
and, therefore, each comic scene must be 


played for all that can be extracted from 
it. The manuscript barely suggests the pos. 
sibilities for comic business within each 
scene. 

Life magazine (November 18, 1940) 
shows in complete detail a very clever 
garter scene that the New York company 
added to the original script. We incorpo- 
rated this scene in Act III, page 87. Dur- 
ing the chase scene, in which old Spettigue 
pursued the fraudulent aunt around the 
piano, the “lady’s” garter was loosened 
and let drag around the stage. Spettigue 
followed the masquerading youth over to 
the sofa, and when he, Spettigue, discoy- 
ered the trailing garter, we added an aside 
for him: “My garter!” Our auditorium 
is very large, and without this obvious 
added line, the entire garter scene might 
have been lost. This became one of the 
funniest scenes of the play. (Incidentally, 
all asides were handled very broadly, the 
speakers actually leaning toward the foot- 
lights and speaking out to the house.) 


Stage Problems 


The play requires three settings: Act I, 
interior; Act II, exterior ; Act ITI, interior, 
different from that used in Act I. There 
are sO many ways to handle a series of 
standard changes of this type that I will 
merely sketch in a few details of how our 
school did it. In Act I, the rooms of an 
Oxford undergraduate, the setting was a 
very simple box set, two flats deep on 
stage right and three flats deep on stage 
left. A desk, a table, a waste paper basket, 
a sideboard (buffet), and a few chairs 
are all the furnishings necessary. 

Act II was an exterior (garden) scene. 
We used a backdrop that the school al- 


_ ready had and flanked it with wood-wings. 


On stage right we set up an arch to give 
special emphasis to the garden walk which 
led to the boys’ rooms, Thus, there was no 
need to show any buildings or parts of 
buildings on stage. Reed garden furniture 
was used. 

Act III takes place in the drawing room 
of Mr. Spettigue’s home. A grand piano, 
a Duncan Phyfe sofa, a table, a few per- 
iod chairs, and a desk were all that were 
needed for this scene. The furniture was 
borrowed from a local furniture store that 
is always very generous and helpful in 
giving us aid where furnishings are needed. 
Two sets of French doors were used at the 
back, but one would have sufficed, for all 
the doors led out onto the same terrace. 
Mention is made in the play book of a 
fireplace, but as it was not essential, we 
dispensed with it. 

The Samuel French play book contains 
very detailed diagrams of the settings. 
Each director can easily adjust these set- 
tings to fit his own needs. 


Costuming 


A week before our production, my cast 
and I attended a performance of Charley's 
Aunt given by the faculty in a nearby 
town. The faculty group gave the play 2 
modern dress and it was very effective. 
I mention this, for some directors may 
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including express charges. The royalty was 








5 $25.00 and the books cost $9.00. Miscel- 
ch laneous expenses brought the total cost 
0) up to the aforementioned total. 
yer Publicity 
ny Our local press is always very generous 
90> with newspaper stories concerning our 
wis plays. On nine different occasions the 
ue paper carried stories about our produc- 
he tion, along with eight pictures of indivi- 
ed duals in the cast. Our local radio station 
ue was also very generous with its time, and 
to announced the play-date of our play 
Vv constantly—in fact, the last “plug” went 
ide out over the air at 7:30 p. m., with the 
im show starting at 8 p. m. We see that both 
on the radio and newspaper staffs receive 
ght complimentary tickets to all of our per- 
the formances. We realize that these “comps” 
ly, are really a very small payment for the 
the advertising we receive, but they indicate 
ot- Act III from Charley's Aunt at the Hibbing, Minn., High School. Directed by Donald Woods. to some degree how genuinely grateful we 
(Thespian Troupe No. 272.) are for the support of the press and the 
be interested in doing the play, but may _ the play. Only during the final week did radio. 
1 | hesitate to do it because of costuming we have any evening rehearsals. We took several vaudeville acts (re- 
I problems. peaters from a vaudeville show we had 
pe If you plan to make your own costumes Make-up had several weeks before) to other schools 
a for the show, the issue of Life which I There are no make-up problems in the in town. In between each vaudeville num- 
aa have already mentioned will be very help- play which amateurs cannot handle easily. ber, we would “ballyhoo the oe 
ur ( {ul All costume books contain numerous The younger characters are all easy to production and introduce members of the 
an § sketches of ’90’s costumes. It is not a very make up. The girls wore just enough make- _—_ cast. | | 
dificult matter to borrow costumes of | up to carry across the footlights. Heavy A part of the school band (the brass 
fe: this period. We rented the girl’s costumes | ™Make-ups for these characters would have section) gave a few impromptu street- 


from the Martin Giesen Company in St. destroyed the dainty effect of their coif- corner concerts the day of the play. Ac- 
— Paul. This company also included parasols _— fures and their frilly garments. Their was = Companying the musicians were several 
* — and other accessories which added to the © worn in high pompadour fashion. The banner carriers who held their advertising 


" play. The men’s clothing was dated by younger men wore straight make-ups and frames high enough for all to see. 

ne, | taking in the trousers along the leg seams, parted their hair in the middle. The older Thespians_ have built a shadow-box 
al. | thus narrowing them down to 1890 lines. | characters, both men and women, wore = Measuring 10 feet by 2 feet by 1 foot. 
| A local clothing store gave us some old __ the usual gray hair, lines, etc. Letters spelling out the name of the play 
a fashioned men’s collars. In Act II, tea When Lord Fancourt appears on the were placed in the shadow-box. The in- 


ch had to be poured into Mr. Spettigue’s stage as Charley’s aunt, his make-up has direct lighting came from ten lamps which 
silk hat. The hat was an ordinary silk hat, | been powdered down, so that he appears were connected to a flasher (purchased 

























































































no i | ‘ se : a ° ° + . 
of | lined with oil-cloth. The costume worn by quite pale. Then at the end of Act III, for ten cents). This blinking sign is placed 
we | the “fake” aunt was also rented from hen he resumes his natural character, on a balcony-like ledge just inside the 
Giesen’s stock. The play book contains his make-up is touched up a little to give main entr “ee of the poten thus, om _ 
= instructions as to how to make this cos- him a more masculine color. pre Besa ot: or — 2 the long 
“i tume in the event you do your own cos- Bud corridor leading to the main doors must 
et NS cnmatemetion udget look directly at this brilliant, flashing sign. 
we Charley’s Aunt cost our Thespian 
= Rehearsals Troupe approximately $80.00 to produce. Results 
* We spent about five weeks in rehearsing About $40.00 went into costume rental, The play is good entertainment and 
. can really keep an audience laughing 
Fr ee eee steadily. It is a play that is free from ob- 
a 6 Ser eae jectionable situations and is fun for young 
‘I 5 Ey © ACT I. ACT TI. ACT Ill. actors to work on. The play itself gives 
MES Sen ensesees Dark trousers and coat. | Same as Act I. Dress suit, striped vest, in ; “ 
ce, White shirt, black tie. gold buttons. an interesting, although perhaps not to 
; Jack Chesney ...... Colored blazer, flannels. Same as Act I. Formal dress. tally representative, view of the gay nine- 
a Charles Wykeham ...| Colored blazer, flannels. Same as Act I. Formal dress. ties” in England. 
we Lord Fancourt ...... Light gray flannel suit. Female costume. Female costume and then to While rehearsing. the director and the 
ae Changes to female costume. formal evening attire. 8: ° . 
= Kitty Verdun ....... River dress, large hat, | Same as Act I. Blue evening gown. cast may wonder if the audience will find 
3 — ane groves: parase - Aa the play amusing. Without the settings 
ttigue ...... ’ ' ; : ; : ; 
< oe poe at, gloves ame as Act — evening gown and ‘the finished costuming, the play is 
Sir Frances ......... Dark lounge suit and hat, | Same as Act I. | Dress suit. nothing, but when these two ingredients 
— oe 6 te) : are added, the play takes on a real and 
Stephen Spettigue ...| Frock — oe cloth waist | Same as Act I. Dress suit. vital air, and the audience will find enjoy- 
a ae coat, top hat, gloves, cane. . : 
ast EY tae co sR ee ie ea ee ee eo I a ment in the production. 
F aa green baize apron. There is opportunity for a property 
oy i Sy vein epal seen gns ban -awkwetadedeaca Afternoon summer _ dress, | Lace evening gown. crew to really prove its metal. 
rby and coat to match; 
rin Ela S ee pats steven _—— — The Imaginary Invalid, as adapted by Kenneth 
ne At ne eer arr eehernenere ss rot ress, hat ,purse, vening gown. Turner and published by the Dramatic Publish- 
nay 2 Pereep | OOOO EOe oF bb Cob eOses 00 | 06608600066 £ECRER See esene Dark dress, white apron. ing Company, will be discussed in our Decem- 
ber issue. 
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— With the Radio Editor =: 


A page published for teachers and students interested in radio activities at 
the high school level. Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 





Program Reviews 


The Aldrich Family. Comedy-drama of family 
life. NBC Red. Thursdays, 8:30-9:00 p. m., 
EST. 

UST to prove that a school teacher 
] can talk about something other than 

a so-called “educational” program, I 
am going to say a few words this time 
about the Aldrich family, particularly 

Henry. But there are other reasons for 

discussing this program. More than any 

other program on the air, I believe, it 
presents values which the high school 
student can understand and use. 

First of all, the Aldrich Family is highly 
amusing and listenable. If you are not 
tuning in regularly, you don’t know what 
fun you are missing. 

But more than this, the antics of Henry 
help us to understand and love human 
beings. Henry is All-of-us, the distressed 
human being facing life and its tribula- 
tions. He is a thousand-fold exaggerated 
picture of the typical high school boy — 
energetic, lovable, resourceful, loyal, well- 
intentioned, but withal vastly puzzled and 
bewildered. His attempts to please his 
parents and teachers, his pitiable plights, 


A 
PORTFOLIO 
of 

AIR 
DRAMA 














A handbook for the study of radio 
drama in workshop and laboratory. 
Contains complete scripts of 13 
types of radio drama plus an intro- 
duction to sound effects and labora- 
tory problems. Each is a working 
script, identical in form to those 
used in actual broadcasts. 181 pages. 


Price $3.00. 


RADIO WRITERS LABORATORY 
51 S. DUKE ST. LANCASTER, PA. 
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FCC Ruling 


AST month mention was made of the 

FCC ruling which ordered the National 
Broadcasting Company to dispose of the 
Blue Network and changed the conditions 
under which any network could operate to 
such an extent that the whole broadcasting 
industry was thrown into a state of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. No predictions as to 
winter schedules could be made at that time. 
In reply to a request for further informa- 
tion, a letter came a few days ago from the 
public service division of NBC saying in ef- 
fect, that nothing further has developed with 
reference to the FCC ruling. The date at 
which it was to go into effect has been post- 
poned, and probably nothing will be done 
for some time to come. ‘This means that 
the networks will be allowed to continue as 
before, and they are planning their winter 
schedules on that basis. NBC’s monthly bul- 
letin (most recent issue) lists most of the 
public service programs with which we are 
familiar from past seasons, and indicates 
that they will continue this winter. In the 
opinion of your editor, this is all to the good. 
It is to be hoped that the ruling will never 
go into effect. It is difficult to believe that 
such a ruling can stand up when all the 
facts are in. 














his amusing adventures, his insatiable zest 
for living, and his essential honesty, are a 
lesson in tolerance for all of us — parents, 
teachers, and students. 

Every. parent, every teacher, and every 
child ought to be required to listen to 
Henry. if this were done, those of us 
who teach would understand young people 
better, parents would understand “their 
bewildering offspring” better, and the 
Henrys all over the world, in all the 
Central High Schools and all the Aldrich 
homes, would understand themselves bet- 
ter. The Henrys would know more, too, 
about the heartaches they so innocently 
inflict upon their elders. 

Begin listening to Henry Aldrich. You 
will appreciate the excellent writing, ex- 
cellent acting, and deep understanding 
which this American radio classic offers. 
It will give you the answer to many of 
your problems, and will enable you to 
laugh at many others. 


Invitation to Learning 
CBS. Sunday, 1-1:30 pm EST. 


HIS is an informal discussion of the 

world’s classics by Huntington Cairns, 
attorney, author, and Assistant General 
Counsel of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment; Allen Tate, poet, biographer, and 
director of the Creative Arts Program of 
Princeton University; and Mark Van 
Doren, poet, critic, Professor of English, 
Columbia University. The personnel 
changes slightly from week to week, one 
of the three above-mentioned participants 








—— TS 


Hints on Broadcasting 


1. Your speeches should be short. 

2. Characters should be strongly contrasted 
in style of speech and ckoice of words. 

3. Your action must build to a real climax 
centering about the solution of an inter. 
esting problem and involving an exciting 
conflict. 

4. Your language should be simple. 

5. The dialogue should be appropriate to tke 
locality and type of people represented, 
—From Katharine Ommanney’s The Stage 
and the School. 
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usually giving way to a guest performer. 
During August The Red and the Black, 
by Stendahl, Autobiography, by Benjamin 
Franklin, Canterbury Tales, by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Bleak House, by Charles Dick- 
ens, and The Iliad, by Homer, were dis- 
cussed. 

This program is one of the more serious 
and adult public service features offered 
by Columbia. Its intent is to popularize 
the classics and inculcate good taste and 
reading habits in the general public by 
interpreting the classics through spontan- 
eous, informal conversation among ex- 
perts. How well it is achieved is an- 
other matter. 

I recently listened to the broadcast on 
The Iliad. I found it interesting and in- 
structive. The roundtable, or informal 
conversation technique for presenting in- 
formation of this kind is higher in interest 
value than the plain talk, and is condu- 
cive to relaxed, pleasurable listening. It 
was pleasant to listen to this spontaneous 
exchange of opinions upon a classic which 
gave me such joy at the original reading, 
and pleasant too, to contrast the points of 


“view in this review with those of my for- 


mer instructors. 


However, I wonder what the reaction 
was among persons who had never had 
contact with The Iliad. These listeners 
make up the bulk of the radio audience, 
and frankly, I am afraid that much of the 
discussion must have been meaningless to 
them. As is so often the case with this par- 
ticular program, there was too much ex- 
pert opinion, and too little of the back- 
ground material which makes that opinion 
clear and interesting to the listener. 


I believe that the program would be 
improved in value to the average listener 
if the participants would keep their aud- 
ience constantly in mind, and assume that 
its members were hearing about the Iliad 
for the first time. After all, the purpose of 
such a program is not to parade the erudi- 
tion of the participants, or to settle fine 
points of criticism, but to stimulate the 
listener who otherwise would not know 
the Iliad, to go to the library, get a copy, 
and read it. If an educational program 
is too “highbrow,” or is on too advanced a 
plane, it will not make a listener want to 
listen and to learn more. 

(Just before going to press we were 
informed that the Invitation to Learn: 
ing program was discontinued early in 
October.—EbiTor.) 
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Scene from the Senior Class play, American Passport at the Fergus Falls, Minnesota, High 
School. panne re No. 443. Directed by Miss Mabel Schuller. 


Scene from the three-act com- 
edy, Brothers of Belinda, a pro- 
duction of Thespian Troupe No. 
238 at the Deland, Florida, High 
School. Directed by Mrs. Hor- 
ace Gray. 








Thespian Van Dyck Fear 
of Troupe No. 27 at the 
Morgantown, W. Va., High 
School made up as a 
“Glamour Girl.” 

















Press 


“There has not been a theatre book to com- 
pare with it for a long time. It gives me a 
renewed interest in our theatre.’’—BrooKS 
ATKINSON, New York Times. 


‘eé 


Mr. Gorelik covers the approaches to 
and the achievements of the modern theatre 
thoroughly, and he has tempered his con- 
clusions with sanity and good judgment.”— 
Burns MANTLE, New York Daily News. 


“A stunning job. Too many people who 
know little or nothing about the theatre 
write about it and talk about it. Not so 
Gorelik. He really knows his stuff.—Garson 
Kanin, Motion Picture Director. 


“Every dramatist should be made to read 
this work.”—-WALTER PRICHARD EATON, New 


York Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Gorelik’s book is a direct challenge to 
all workers in the theatre to see life steadily 
and see it whole.”,—-RoBERT EDMOND JONES, 
Scene Designer. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


and public 





acclaim a 


sé 


Its author defines his terms with a 
very new lucidity, and estimates quantities 
and qualities and styles and symptoms with 
brilliance and sobriety.—Orson WELLES, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


“One of the most exciting and original books 
I have read on the theatre in the past twenty 
years. —Oscar SERLIN, Producer. 


“An elaborate discussion of the _ historical 
ways of staging scripts, with many sug- 
gestions as to future possibilities..”—Time 
Magazine. 


“New Theatre for Old, is the most solidly 
thoughtful, and exciting, and provocative 
top-shelf ‘must’ American theatre book to 
appear since the several Stark Young 
volumes. It is emphatically required read- 
ing and study. A _ year’s college course 
should be, and will be, built around it.”— 
ProrF. Epwin Duerr, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, in The Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


remarkable 
“VIGOROUS AND CHALLENGING,” New Yorker Magazine 


NEW THEATRES FOR OLD 
By MORDECAI GORELIK 


A stirring account of the rise and fall of stage and screen techniques —in play-writing, acting, 
directing and scene design— against a background of momentous social and political changes. 





new book! 


“Extremely valuable for anyone connected 
with the theatre or motion pictures,”— 
Lewis MILESTONE, Motion Picture Director. 


“Students will find it of enormous value as 
a plunge-board into a sea of healthy think- 
ing about the theatre as we know it now 
and as it is likely to be known in the 
future.’—-GEORGE FREEDLEY, New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


‘“‘An extraordinarily provocative treatment of 
theatre matters the whole book is a 
fine addition to one’s library.”—-THERESA 
HEtBuRN, Theatre Guild. 


ee 


. . @ penetrative and stimulating work, 
vividly descriptive even in its analyses, and 
of distinctly pioneering importance.” —JOHN 
GassNER, New York Times. 


PRICE $4.50 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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On the High School Stage 





News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 


Mineola, N. Y. 


Higher standards wili be required hereafter 
from students wishing to join Troupe No. 276 
at the Mineola High School. According to a 
regulation adopted by the Troupe early in 1941, 
students will be required to have creditable per- 
formances of eighty speeches before they may 
qualify for membership. Among the plays given 
during the 1940-41 season at this school was 
june Mad, the annual school play. Six mem- 
bers of the Troupe were awarded partial scholar- 
ships by the Academy of Allied Arts of New 
York City. Miss Jane Austen directed all 
dramatic and Thespian activities at this school 
last season. 


Bloomington, IIl. 


The 1940-41 season for Troupe No. 131 at 
the Bloomington High School included the pro- 
duction of four full-length plays: They All 
Want Something, The Romantic Age, The Bat, 
and June Mad. The season also included the 
production of four one-act plays. Thespians 
took a prominent part in the production of the 
Christmas Cantata. All activities were under 
the direction of Miss Rilda Betts, Troupe Spon- 
sor. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


A successful production of Young April, on 
April 8, brought the 1940-41 schedule of full- 
length plays to a close at the Kingsport High 
School (Troupe No. 432), under the direction 
of Miss Nancy C. Wylie. Other major plays for 
the year were Garden of the Moon and Life 
Begins at Sixteen. The year also included the 
production of various one-act plays, radio 
broadcasts, and special assembly programs. 
Thespians attended performances of three plays 
given by the Clara Tree Major Company.— 
Jacquelyn Gilmen, Secretary. 


Elmhurst, Il. 


New members were added to Troupe No. 94 
at York Community High School at a special 
meeting held on May 13 under the direction of 
Sponsor Doris E. White. Earlier in the spring 
Thespians attended a performance of The Swan 
at the Goodman Theatre in Chicago. Two per- 
formances of What A Life given by Thespians 





late in March brought the 1940-41 season to a 
close. The year also included the production 
of many one-act plays.—jfane Thorneycroft, 
Secretary. 


Eldora, Iowa 


Under the leadership of Miss Annie Laura 
Davidson, Thespian Troupe No. 433 was in- 
stalled at an impressive ceremony held in the 
Eldora High School on November 28. Preceding 
the ceremony, a dinner was enjoyed by the 
members at the Winchester Hotel. Admitted as 
honorary members of the new troupe were 
Superintendent of Schools F. K. Schmidt, Prin- 
cipal Anna B. Capellen, Haldor Hove, and Mrs. 
Eastman Nuckolls. The school enjoyed a very 
successful season in dramatics under the direc- 
tion of Miss Davidson. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Over one thousand people saw the perform- 
ance of Moonset staged by the dramatics de- 
partment of the Lubbock High School (Troupe 
No. 240) as one of the first major productions 
of the 1940-41 season. The play was staged 
early in November as a part of the celebration 
of American Education Week. Another success- 
ful production of the year at this school was 
jo’s Boys, staged late in February by the Senior 
Class. Miss Marie Cook was Thespian Troupe 
Sponsor during the 1940-41 season. 


Edinburg, Texas 
Lulu Vollmer’s well-known play, Sun-Up, and 


The Three Cornered Moon were the major _ 


plays given last season at the Edinburg High 
School (Troupe No. 208) under the direction 
of Miss Louise Forest. Additional honors came 
to Thespians of this school when their play won 
first place in the district contest and was chosen 
to enter the Regional Contest of the Texas In- 
terscholastic League. The season also included 
skits and revues. Miss Forest reports that 
her troupe is as active as ever and engaged in 
a number of projects in dramatics. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


A unique honor was accorded Stambaugh 
High School and Troupe No. 215 last season 
when Thespian Marie Markert was chosen to 


reign as queen at the winter carnival held at 





Contest Winners 


INNERS of the 1940-41 Program Con. 

test will be announced in the December 
issue. The winners of the Picture Contest 
have been chosen and their names will also 
be announced in a later issue. 


If those attractive pictures you sent us last 
spring have not appeared in these pages to 
date, we ask that you be patient just a little 
while longer. WE PLAN TO GIVE YOU 
A MOST WELCOMED SURPRISE when 
the time comes. 











Petoskey, Michigan, where she was also crowned 
as “Michigan’s Winter Sports Queen.” Miss 
Markert gave several exhibitions as a figure 
skater before large audiences and received much 
publicity in the press. Several members of the 
Troupe, including Miss Helen Dunhan, the 
Sponsor, attended the National High School 
Drama Conference held at Indiana University, 
June 2-7. Major productions during the spring 
semester of last season included a program of 
four one-act plays staged on March 12 and a 
performance of Icebound on April 25 which 
brought the season to a close. 


Findlay, Ohio 


Wings of the Morning, staged by the Senior 
Class at the Findlay High School (Troupe No. 
451) on May 9 brought to a close a busy sea- 
son in dramatics under the able leadership of 
Troupe Sponsor Wilbur Hall. Troupe No. 451 
was established early last season under Mr. 
Hall’s_ direction. An event of much importance 
held this spring was the Buckeye League Fes- 
tival, in which groups from Fostoria, Fremont, 
Tiffin, and Findlay participated. Mr. Hall and 
members of his troupe attended the National 
High School Drama Conference at Indiana 
University, June 2-7. 


River Forest, II. 


Audrey Smith, a member of Troupe No. 306 
at the Trinity High School won first place in 
the National Forensic League Contest held last 
spring at the University of Illinois, and as a 
result participated in the national tournament 
held at Louisville, Kentucky, early in May. Miss 
Smith won first place in the Illinois Contest 
with her humorous reading of Robert Benchley’s 
The Treasurer's Report. She was coached by 
Miss Frances Young, Troupe Sponsor. 


Concord, N. C. 


Thespian Troupe No. 202 at the Concord 
High School is a most active organization. 
Major plays during the 1940-41 season included 
Young April and Almost Eighteen, both d- 
rected by Miss Lillian Quinn, Troupe Sponsor 
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Scene from the production, Mrs. 
Moonlight, as directed by Mr. 
John M. Nelson at the Hays, 
Kansas, High School. (National 
Thespian Troupe No. 234.) Cos 
tumes designed by Miss Grace 
Rose. Miss Mildred Swensot, 
Troupe Sponsor. 
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Der 
est 
Iso Young Adventure Prom King Harmony House Calling All Ghosts 
by George Savage and by Esther Olson. by Conrad Seiler. by James F. Stone. 
ast 5 men, 7 women. 7 men, 10 women. 6 men, 7 women. 5 men, 7 women. 
t . . * > * 
me Main Street Princess Double or Nothing Minus A Million ea ga For — 
dU by Boyce Loving by Glenn Hughes. by Jean Lee Latham. 7 rae ewe 
h 5 men, 8 women 7 men, 6 women. 5 men, 5 women. L. G. Lighton 
” ; ; 8 men, 7 women. 
ie e 
Christmas Plays 
ne 
ona Star Eternal, by Olive Price. American family spends They'll Never Look There, by Jean Lee Latham. Homey 
much | Christmas in Bethlehem. Opportunity for singing carols. modern family comedy with a holiday background. 2 men, 
f - 2 men, 3 boys; | woman, 3 girls. 2 boys; 2 women, 2 girls. 
) t e = * . “ 2 
choo || La Posada, by Agnes Emelie Peterson. Colorful Mexican Builder of Christmas Fires, by Melba G. Bastedo. Lively 
rsity, | play. Opportunity for music and costumes. 4 men, 3 boys; fantasy, involving a crotchety miser, a weary woman, a 
a | woman, 4 girls. happy boy, and gay carollers. 
nd a s 
which Other splendid plays for all groups 
School Texts: Solo Readings for Radio and Class Work, Primer of Stagecraft, Laboratory 
_ Stage, Current Contest Readings (recommended by National Forensic League) 
e No. 
ip of Send now for our free basic catalogue and 1941-1942 supplement. 
. 451 
Phra 6 East 39th Street, 
‘tance 
“| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. ‘new vor. n°: 
mont, 
] and 
tional 
diana 
and Thespian Regional Director for North Sweetmeat Game. The season closed with the hole, staged early in May under the direction 
Carolina. First place was given to the Troupe’s production of Mollie O’Shaughnessy, a three-act of Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce, Troupe Sponsor. 
entry, Circumstances Alter Cases, in the district comedy-drama, on May 7. All dramatic organ- The Spring also included recitals by several stu- 
306 | contest of the Carolina Association One-act Play izations in school celebrated the end of an- dents of the Speech Department. Officers for 
7 ‘, | Contest, and gave Thespians the right to enter other successful season with a Beaux Arts Ball. the Troupe for the 1941-42 season were elected 
7 last their play in the state finals held at the Uni- —Eileen LaPayne, Secretary. at a meeting held late in April. President for 
as a | versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Those Greenfield. Chile this year is Charles Russell Owen, vice-presi- 
nt |@dmitted to Thespian membership this past ’ dent, Anna Sue Fletcher, treasurer, Mary Ann 
_— ring were: Jane Bolton, Joyce Carpenter, _ Given as benefits for various other organiza- Ritter, and secretary, Martha Dawson. 
ontest | Lorene Lyles, Hermine Gardner, Doris Blanch- tions, Thespian Troupe No. 400 at the Edward Semeetan Mite 
‘hlev’s |2td, Joe Barrier, Annie Hagler, Polly Northrup, Lee McClain High School sponsored five major Pp ’ ‘ 
od Bill Correll, and Billy Wilkinson. dramatic productions during the 1940-41 season. Mr. Harold L. Ahrendts, Sponsor for Troupe 
— ; The year included two full-length plays, Strike No. 337 at the Superior High School, reports 
Snyder, Texas Three and The Night of Fanuary 16, the that his production of June Mad on May 9 was 
h b operetta Chonita, and two minstrel shows, both attended by more than a thousand people and 
Sixteen students were made charter members written by Mr. Wylie Fetherlin, Troupe Spon- that the play was one of the most successful 
ncord |, Troupe No. 102 at an oder Hi h School, sor. The season also included the production in recent years. A number of directors from 
zation. held on March 19 at the Snyder T 1S S we of five one-act plays. Mr. Fetherlin and a mem- schools in Nebraska and Kansas were present for 
sluded | “%? Miss Rose Marie nageonye - ay pon- ber of his Troupe attended the National High the performance. Leads in the play were taken 
th dif , Major plays given at this Pm a ny Ser School Drama Conference at Indiana Universi- by Penny Garsen and Carol Sarchet. Denny 
ponsor — included jumping Jewels, B — al . ty, June 2-7. Washington was elected president for the 
and Don’t Take My Penny. The season also Troupe for the present season at a banquet held 
included several one-act plays, a style show, and Beaumont, Texas on May 12. Mr. Ahrendts writes of his Thes- 
i radio broadcast. The Troupe Pry in the Fifty guests were present for the banquet held pians as follows: “They are a great group and 
— one-act play contest received Superior by Thespian Troupe No. 227 on March 28 at certainly have been a source of constant stimu- 
ating.— Bobby jean Morrow, Reporter. the Beaumont High School in honor of Jack lation to me.” 
W , Davis and Dan Christman, former students 
yoming, Ill. who have achieved high honors in the field of Paragould, Ark. 
Six major dramatic projects were offered to dramatics. Miss Davis has appeared in all In addition to sponsoring a number of as- 
» Mrs} the school and community during the past sea- major productions at the University of Texas, sembly programs, members of Troupe No. 149 
y Mr} son by members of the Petrolini Troupe No. 324 while Mr. Christman is now attending the Pasa- at the Paragould High School staged the three- 
Hays,}4t the Wyoming Community High School. The dena Playhouse. A large number of oe act play, Song of My Heart, in observance of 
ongipcason began with the production of an even- participated in the senior play, Through the National Drama Week, and sponsored the fourth 
= ing of three one-act plays. Later in the fall, Night, which was staged for the first time by appearance of the Misner Players in their pro- 
) Cos} several new members were taken into the Thespians. All activities in dramatics were ductions of Romeo and fFuliet and Ships Afloat. 
Grace} Troupe at a special banquet and _ initiation under the capable leadership of Mrs. W. C. Thespians took leading parts in several projects 
renson,)°cremony. In December Thespians cooperated Edwards who retired from teaching at the close to raise funds for various school groups. The 
in the production of the beautiful Christmas of the season. Juniors gave Poor Married Man as their class 
Pageant, The Adoration, National Drama was play, while the Seniors staged Aunt Tillie Goes 
celebrated with an original radio program writ- Marked Tree, Ark. to Town. The Troupe membership was in- 
ten and directed by Miss Margaret L. Meyn, New standards in dramatic work were creased from fifteen to twenty-six as a result 
Troupe Sponsor and dramatics director. Later reached at the Marked Tree High School of the 1940-41 season in dramatics. All activi- 
in March, as a project in advanced acting, (Thespian Troupe No. 301) with the produc- ties were under the direction of Mrs. W. J. 
Thespians gave the one-act play, The Chinese tion of the senior class play, Through the Key- Stone, Troupe Sponsor. 
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Books 


dramatized by Phyllis N. Groff 


A charming and picturesque Christmas tale of old 
Poland. It plays about an hour and a half, has three 
settings, and seventeen characters—or more, if desired. 


| “The Christmas Nightingale” tells the story of a Polish 
KE peasant family living in the heart of the forest, who are 
) hungry for a sight of the city. To their door, one Christmas 
Eve night, comes a richly dressed little boy, who cannot 
speak, but who can sing like a nightingale. The family 
takes care of the little boy for a year, without knowing 
anything about him. Then an opportunity suddenly comes 
: to them to make a trip to the city. The children gather up 
x the little puppet theatre they have been making for Christ- 
NY mas, and come into the city, where their puppet play 
) receives a great ovation. At the Castle of Zamosc, they 
meet with a wonderful adventure, and in a thrilling scene, 

they discover at last the Nightingale’s parentage. 


i Books 
Royalty for each performance. $15.00 


TWO CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
for Migh Sehootls 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE 
by Eric P. Kelly 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL 


by Charles Dickens 


does not change. 


generations to come. 


These plays are released solely and exclusively by 


dramatized by Martha B. King 


An ideal Christmas play, of old England. Runs an hour and 
a half, requires 25 characters. Calls for one unit set, in front of 
which screens can be set, for dream scenes. 

The Cratchit family, preparing for a hearty Christmas in spite 
of their poverty, fear that their father will have to work on 
Christmas Day. as his employer, Mr. Scrooge, is mean and 
miserly. On Christmas Eve, after Scrooge dismisses Cratchit with 
savage ill-humor, and locks up for the night, he is suddenly 
startled to see, coming through the locked door, the ghost of his 
former partner, Jacob Marley. Marley’s ghost shows Scrooge, in 
several dream-like scenes, what other Christmases were like in 
the past, and what Christmas will be like in the future, if Scrooge 


When Christmas Day dawns, Scrooge is a changed man, and 
undertakes to make amends for his former miserliness. The play 
ends with a celebration in the Cratchit kitchen that has spelled 
Christmas to everybody for generations past, 


and will for 


REP GUE PT A a 75 
Royalty for each performance 


$15.00 
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Custer, S. Dak. 


Two long plays, Our Town and Young April, 
and a number of one-act plays, were staged 
last season at the Custer High School (Troupe 
No. 384) under the direction of Miss Eva 
Nelson. Thespians also provided entertainment 
for various local groups. A particularly im- 
pressive event of the season was the full-length 
Thespian initiation ceremony to which the pub- 
lic was invited. Thespians celebrated the close 
of another successful season with their tradi- 
tional Tavern Party held on May 16 


Searcy, Ark. 


Dramatics activities at the Searcy’ High 
School (Troupe No. 340) were seriously cur- 
tailed last spring due to a fire which destroyed 
the auditorium. Earlier in the season the 
Dramatics Department produced the popular 
comedy, Growing Pains, and an evening of 
one-act plays. Plays were also entered in the 
University of Arkansas Drama Tournament and 
in the annual Arkansas Speech Festival. Miss 
Marguerite Pearce was in charge of dramatics 
and sponsored the activities of Troupe No. 340. 
—Faerene Glover, Secretary. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


The two major productions of the 1940-41 
season at the Leetsdale High School (Troupe 
No. 421) were Stage Door and You Can’t Take 
It With You. Thespians sponsored a number 
of events for the purpose of raising funds and 
conducted a number of open meetings which 
were addressed by well known drama leaders 
including Jane-Ellen Ball, Robert Crooks, and 
George McCalmon. As a climax to a very 
successful year, Thespians held an impressive 
ceremony in the auditorium at which time 
twenty-one new members were admitted to 
membership. The season closed with a semi- 
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formal banquet which was addressed by Milton 
K. Susman who spoke on the contemporary 
theatre. Mr. Susman is a prominent drama 


critic of Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Ethel V. Peaslee . 


sponsored all Thespian activities for the season. 
—Rose Dempsey, Secretary. 


Bellevue, Ohio 


The spring semester of last season included 
two major plays at the Central High School 
(Troupe No. 173). June Mad was staged by 
the Junior Class on February 18, while the 
Seniors gave Old Doc on May 14. A number 
of one-act plays were used in the series of group 
discussions sponsored by Thespians. All major 
dramatic and Thespian activities were under 
the direction of Miss Esther M. Schachtele.— 
Harold Wright, 7r., Secretary. 


Philippi, W. Va. 


Activities for Thespian Troupe No. 284 of 
Philippi High School began with the perform- 
ance of Gay, a three-act comedy staged later 
in November of last season. In December the 
Girl Reserve and Hi-Y Clubs gave Phantom 
Miner. In January the Junior Class presented 
the clever comedy, Campus Quarantine. The 
outstanding success of the 1940-41 season as 
the Senior play, Crazy House, in which Thes- 
pians took the leading parts. Thespians entered 
While the Toast Burned in the regional drama 
festival held at East Fairmont High School. 
They also attended the State Drama Festival 
held at West Virginia University in April. Miss 
Ruth Hawkins directed all dramatic activities. 
—Virginia Lindsey, President. 


Big Timber, Mont. 


After studying modern American playwrights 
during various meetings held last season, and 
after presenting two major plays, Spring Fever 
and In the Doghouse, members of Troupe No 
13 of the Sweet Grass County High School 


brought their activities to a close with thei 
annual picnic held on Fireman’s Island. Officer 
elected for the present year are: Rousie Lou 
Solberg, president; Elinor Arneson, vice-pres:- 
dent; Harold O’Dell, secretary-treasurer; and 
Annette O” Leary, reporter. All dramatic activ- 
ties this past season were directed by Miss Callie 
Allison.—Robert ‘Cosgriff, Reporter. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


Several new members were added to Troupe 
No. 145 of the Fassifern School for Girls at a 
impressive ceremony held on April 28 under 
the direction of Miss Dorothea R. Stadelmar, 
Troupe Sponsor and director of dramatic. 
Among those who participated in the ceremot) 
were Janet Simpson, Mr. S. L. Woodward, prit- 
cipal, Miss Pat Warner, and Dr. Sevier, presi 
dent of the school. The stage was attracti 
decorated with yellow tulips, and the girls wort 
white dresses. An important event of the spring 
semester was the dramatic club’s presentation 
of an evening of one-act plays staged 
March 8. 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


All dramatic activities were curtailed during 
the spring semester at the Great Neck High 
School (Troupe No. 201) due to the construe 
tion of a new addition to the building. Two 
performances of Berkeley Square were given o 
November 14 and 15 as the first major projec: 
for the 1940-41 season. Early in Februaty, 
Thespians gave an evening of one-act Pp 
which included On Vengeance Height, A Ni 
at an Inn, Mansions, and The Happy Fournt) 
This season, dramatic activities will be cot 
ducted under very favorable conditions. A com 
plete scenic workshop, a larger stage, a re 
theatre, and much new lighting equipment # 
now at the disposal of the dramatics depatt 
ment.—Charlotte Watson, Secretary. 
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Deep Waters ——- 
Hollywood Bound ... 
Firefly 


Choncita ..... cau 
Joan of the Nancy ‘Lee... 
Hearts and Blossoms. .._. 
H. M. S. Pinafore....... 


When the Moon Rises. . scccasiten tw 
The Chimes of Normandy - 
Purple Towers ...... 
Chocolate Soldier .................... 
Miss Cherry Blossom................. 
The Pennant stad ase 

Campus Daze ... 
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Operettas p) . , NE: W P 
h number of operetta productions dur- * 
ing the ag season among Thespian 
schools, according to reports received up to 
nate gmat Ps Ae try some of these latest BAKER releases! 
Productions 
Title Reported Title Roy. M. W. Price What It's All About 
_ porn _ a Co-ed. .. THREE-ACT PLAYS — ALL TYPES 
The M ‘ha do seee CONNECTICUT YANKEE (ab)............ $25 6 6 $0.75 A Yank shows King Arthur how it's done. 
The Mocking Bird _- POP GEE GOOD osc eccscccccccccsseees $10 7 7 50 Winter Carnival at Tenneck College. 
Belle of Bagdad ee at THE LADY KILLER (bc).................. $10 4 9 50  Girl-shy Rodney suddenly finds himself irresistible. 
iia i MILLION DOLLAR KID (bc)............. 5 5 £50 j.jéCopy-boy Ben shows up the newspaper big-wigs. 
Governor’s Dau te Deiat eee ee ORCHIDS AND ONIONS (bc)............ $10 6 6 ~~ .50 Jeff's ‘‘truth pellets'’ bring disastrous results. 
An Old S hc a eg TIME OUT FOR DANCING (bc)......... $10 5 7 .50 PRY MAGAZINE goes to a party. 
panis ustom. . TOO MANY STARS (bc)................. 12 .50 $$ Kay pawns a vase containing a fortune. 


The Forest Prince. sits ACCENT ON REVENGE (bc)............ * 35 A girls' school plus a prom equals fun. 
Bells of Capistrano. .. AFTER MUNICH (ab)............cccceeee $$ 5 35 A woman revolts against Nazi tyranny. 

Belles of Beaugolais . lian BAB'S BIG BARGAIN (bc)................ 2 35 A modern teen age play featuring Babs. 
Girl in Blue Gingham. ahs BUDDY'S EXCITING NIGHT (bc)......... 4 35 Another of the "'Buddy" series. 


ENJOYING POOR HEALTH (bc)........ “i 
FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE (ab).. $5 5 
FORWARD MARCH (bc)................ 3 
FOUR IN A TOWER (bc)................. 

HERITAGE OF WIMPOLE STREET (ab).. $5 


wm : 
—-SOhwWwMwwnn— vd — @o 


ama epee MISTRESS MINX (a)............seeeeeees $5 35 A play requiring exacting interpretation. 
aggre Sad Mocking Bird Se THE SKIN GAME (abc).................. .35 This comedy is similar in style to THE WOMEN. 
Tuning In oe WEDDING KNELL (abc)................. 5 35 The groom is forgotten! 

Love Pirates of } Hawaii. ee NO ROOM IN THE HOTEL (abc)....... 6 35 In a modern hotel, a startling Christmas event. 
U the Ai he THE SAINTS’ RETURN (ab).............. $5 l0orl 35 A most delightful Christmas fantasy. 
i THIS NIGHT SHALL PASS (ab).......... 2 35 A bombed city—a man—a girl—and hope eternal. 


Varied 
Varied 


GAY NINETIES SCRAPBOOK (abc)..... 
ET EE b.nddsccdn cues ccaeancaes 





ONE-ACT PLAYS — ALL TYPES 


35 One way of getting sympathy. 

35 The stage is the mind of a playwright. 

35 An American play of modern patriotism. 
35 Quarantine, boarding school and vacation. 
35 A story of the softening of Edward Barrett. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


75 Material for a complete GAY NINETIES REVUE. 
50 A collection of very funny short blackouts. 


(NOTE: a—Advanced Ability; b—Moderate ability; c—New Groups) 





















by] P 178 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

— . BAKER’S lays “ 448 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The Wishing Well. 
aS Gipsey Rover ... 

Sweethearts . , ’ ; 
— oe grade schools, as well as by adults. Miss Loine dents to the production of First Lady, the facul- 
their er a Gaines directs Thespian activities at this school ty play. The Masque Club is made up of 
Fi cers which has enjoyed an exceptionally good record younger students who eventually earn enough 
Lo Reports were also received of 67 productions in dramatics during recent years. points to qualify them for Thespian member- 
pres-— | Of variety shows, minstrels, revues, etc., 53 ship. Dramatics has improved both in quality 
and | Pageants, and 56 special programs. Watertown, S. Dak. and quantity at Watertown High School under 
Ctivi The 1940-41 season was particularly busy Miss Bruhn’s leadership. 
Callie and successful for Troupe No. 330 at the Water- ten teal a 

town High School, with Miss Florence M. C. ake aries, , 
Aurora, Nebr. Bruhn in charge of all major dramatic events. A major dramatic event late last spring at 
The year began with an original poetic panto- the Lake Charles High School was the installa- 

roupe One of the crowning events of the dramatic mime for which Thespian and Masque members tion of Thespian Troupe No. 471 under the 
at anf Club last season at the Aurora High School worked out the program and attended to the sponsorship of Miss Peggy E. McCreary. An 
under ‘gg 9 No. 17) was the production of the settings and costumes. Then followed an origin- impressive ceremony was held before members 
Iman, play, Jack and the Beanstalk. The staging and al Book Week pageant. Just before Thanksgiv- of the dramatics department, with ten students 
atic.) Ughting were especially ingenious. The play ing, the Juniors gave The Eyes of Tlaloc, the taking the pledge of membership. Troupe offi- 
mon' f was replete with a cow whose tongue never first major play of the year. Outstanding suc- cers for this season are: E. R. Wicker, presi- 
prin: ceased to move, a magic beanstalk, a hen that cessful were the two performances of Stage dent; Yvonne Bardin, vice-president ; and Becky 
presi: laid golden eggs, and a Man in the Moon Door given by the Senior Class. Dust of the Slack, secretary-treasurer. The Troupe is plan- 
tively § Who really talked. The performance was en- Road was staged in observance of the Christ- ning a busy schedule of activities for this sea- 
wort} ‘husiastically attended by children from the mas season. Much support was given by stu- son.— Becky Slack, Secretary. 
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Scenes from the popu- 
lar comedy, Old Doc, 
as staged at the Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., High 
School. Thespian 
Troupe No. 83. Miss 
Helen Movius, director. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


for a 


NEW SEASON 
Three-Act Plays 


Two Minutes To Go. An exciting foot- 
ball comedy, by Charles Quimby Bur- 
dette, author of Foot-Loose, New Fires, 
and other plays. 8 M. 8 W. Extras. 
50c. 

MIDNIGHT. An up-to-the-minute mystery- 
comedy, by Glenn Hughes, author of 
Spring Fever. 7 M. 6 W. 75c. 

Goop Nicut, Lapies. A farce that goes 
Charley's Aunt one better . . . with two 
aunts! By Edwin Day, author of The 
Yankee King and other plays. 5 M. 
a7 HW. tat. 

Tue Doctor 1n Spire oF HIMSELF. A 
new adaptation, by Barnard Hewitt, of 
Brooklyn College. 8 M. 5 W. No Roy- 
alty. 75c. 

Sxy Roap. A serio-comedy about flyers 
and airplane hostesses. 6 M. 9 W. 
Written by N. Richard Nusbaum, win- 
- of the Maxwell Anderson award. 

5c. 

Wuo Is Mrs. CurmpsiE? A gay comedy 
about Hollywood, by Marcus Bach. 

‘ 4M. 6 W. 75c. 


Bozsino. A fantasy with music, by Stan- 

ley Kauffmann. 8 M. Extras. 

Produced by Washington Square Play- 
ers, New York. 75c. 


One-Act Royalty Plays 


Gray BreaD, by Jean Lee Latham. 4 W. 
Excellent for contests. 50c. 

EVERYTHING Nice, by A. A. O'Keefe. 
2M. 5 W. A delightful comedy. 50c. 

Nosopy S.eeps, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 
1 M. 4 W. Top-flight comedy. 50c. 

SENoR FREEDOM, by Jean Lee Latham, 
2 M. 3 W. Serio-comedy. Splendid for 
contests. 50c. 


One-Act Non-Royalty Plays 


Lirt Tune Eyes. A Christmas play by 
Marion Leonard Bishop. 8 W. 50c. 
Mrs. Bascom Keeps CHRISTMAS. By 
Lena B. Adams. 6 W. 35c. 

SHADOW ON THE Sun. By Florence R. 
Kaun. A Christmas play. 7 W. 50c. 

CHRISTMAS ON ERIE STREET. By Graydon 
Goss. 8 M. 9 W. 1 child. 50c. 

Tue CAsE OF THE STRANGE BaAsy. A 


short playlet for Christmas. By Lena 
B. Adams. 9 W. 35c. 


Two Collections 


Asout SEVENTEEN. A book of five plays 
for high schools. By E. Clayton Mc- 
Carty and Sara Sloane McCarty, au- 
thors of Star Bright, Three’s a Crowd, 
and other successful one-act plays. Each 
play in pamphlet form, 35 cents. The 
volume, $1.00. No royalty. 

History Makers. A book of eight radio 
plays, all dealing with events in Amer- 
ican history. Complete in every way, 
$1.00. No royalty. Thoroughly tested 
by the authors, Robert D. Henry and 
James M. Lynch, Jr., in broadcasts. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
New York San Francisco 
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Charter members of Thespian Troupe No. 156 at the Revere, Mass., High School. This picture 

was taken at the installation ceremony held on March 21. 

are Miss Barbara Wellington, Regional Director for Massachusetts; Miss June Hamlin, Troupe 

Sponsor at Revere; Miss Emily Mitchell, Assistant Troupe Sponsor at Revere, and Prof. 
Raymond Bosworth, playwright, speaker. 
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Revere, Mass. 


Amid much _ excitement and_ rejoicing, 
Troupe No. 156 was established at the Revere 
High School on March 21, with members of 
the Dramatics Club, their parents, the School 
Committee and teachers present. Assisting in 
the ceremony were Miss Barbara Wellington, 
Regional Director for Massachusetts, June 
Hamblin, and Emily L. Mitchell of Revere 
High School. Music was furnished by the school 
orchestra. The guest speaker was Prof. Raymond 
Bosworth of Simmons College in Boston. Mr. 
Carl F. Lindstol and Mr. Augustine C. Whelan 
were installed as honorary members of the 
Troupe. 

The new Troupe soon entered upon an 
ambitious program in dramatics. Several mem- 
bers of the troupe attended 
High School Drama Conference at Indiana 
University early in June. Journey's End was 
entered in the Play Production Division. 


Rockland, Me. 


Members of Troupe No. 431 and the Senior 
Class sponsored two performances of Foot- 
Loose on December 4, 5 of last season. The 
second long play of the year, One Wild Night, 
was given on February 12 and 13 under the 
joint sponsorship of the Troupe and the Junior 
Class. Thespians were also responsible for an 
evening of one-act plays given on February 28. 
The High Heart received first place in the 
Regional State Semi-Finals and was entered in 
the State play contest at Bowdoin College on 
April 12. Thespians attended the Maine Masque 
Theatre Festival at the University of Maine 
on March 14, 15. A big party early in April 
was given in honor of all those who were active 
in dramatics during the year. Thespians 
closed their activities with a banquet in May. 
Mr. Allston E. Smith is in charge of dramatics. 


Sylvania, Ohio 


Attending as honored guests at the installa- 
tion of Thespian Troupe No. 467 at the Burn- 
ham High School late last May were Mr. Ira 
Baumgardner, superintendent of schools; Mr. 
Charles L. Smith, principal, and Mrs. Laura 
Randall, clerk. The ceremony was conducted 
under the direction of Miss Margaret Fairchild, 
director of dramatics. The stage was attract- 
ively arranged with several baskets of garden 
flowers, blue iris and yellow bachelor buttons, 
forming the color scheme. Those who took 
leading parts in the ceremony were John Hart, 


Troupe president, Miss Fairchild, Mary Ellen 
Kellogg, secretary, and Marjorie Fleming, vices 


the National - 





president. Thirteen students took the pledge 
as charter members of the new troupe. Bum. 
ham High School entered Lawd, Does You Un. 
dahstan? in the National High School Drama 
Conference held at Indiana University, June 
2-7. Earlier in the spring this play was awarded 
first place in the Ohio High School Speech 
League Contest. 


Lovington, IIl. 

Find the Woman and Spring Fever, both 
class plays, were the major production of the 
1940-41 season at the Lovington Township 
High School (Troupe No. 323) under the di- 
rection of Miss Lucile Klauser. The season also 
included the production of an evening of one 
act plays sponsored by the dramatics club— 
Ellen Dawson, Secretary. 


Onarga, IIl. 

Major dramatic events last season at the 
Onarga Township High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 278) included three full-length 
plays: Look Who’s Here, Tish, and The Tu 
Hero, and several one-act plays. Fixin’s tr 
ceived Class A rating in the sub-district contest 
sponsored by the Illinois High School Speech 
League. Miss Wilma June Dryden directed 
dramatics and Thespian activities during the 
season.—fune Talbert, Secretary. 


Union, Oregon 

The class plays, Spring Fever and Second 
Fiddle were the two major productions of the 
1940-41 season at the Union High Schoo 
(Troupe No. 412). Both productions were ¢: 
rected by Fern C. Trull, Troupe Sponsor. The 
season also included the production of sever 
one-act plays, an operetta, a pageant, and 3 
Chinese play. Thespians were responsible fo 
the Parents Night program.—Vivian L. Drape, 
Secretary. 


Gary, W. Va. 

One of the first projects of the newly-estab 
lished Troupe No. 449 at the Gary High Schoo 
was the production of the full-length play, 7 
Phantom Tiger, staged early last spring unde 
the direction of Miss Evelyn Noel, Troupe Spot 








sor. Thespians also produced the one-act pla) 
Antic Spring, which received honorable me 
tion in the district festival sponsored by 

National Thespian Society. A number of plat 
for a busy season this year have been # 
nounced.—Betty E. Vilseck, Secretary. 


Yuma, Ariz. 


For the second consecutive year, Stale 
Musgrove, a member of Thespian Troupe ™ 
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Correction 


The picture of You Can’t Take It With 
You which appeared in the April issue 
should have been credited to the Leetsdale, 





Pa., High School, Thespian Troupe No. 421. 









































105 at the Yuma High School, received first 
place honors with his original play, As the 
Gentle Rain, entered in the Playwrighting Con- 
test held last spring at the Tempe State Teach- 
ers. College. The prize-winning play was staged 
by Thespians at Yuma High School under the 
direction of Miss Mabel L. Cloyd, Troupe Spon- 
sor and Thespian Regional Director for Arizona. 
—fean Barmore, Secretary. 


Ravenswood, W. Va. 

Three full-length plays were given during 
the school year 1940-41 at the Ravenswood 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 253) under 
the direction of Mrs. J. Wilbur Evans. The 
season opened with Uncle Tom’s Cabin pre- 
sented by the Junior Class on December 5. On 
March 13 Thespians produced the comedy. 
Kicked Out of College. On April 18 a highly 
successful production of The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine was given by the Seniors. Several 
one-act plays were presented during the season. 
Three one-act plays were given by the Thes- 
pian Troupe in observance of National Drama 
Week. They were: Cloudburst, The Bishop and 
the Convict, and Whirlwind; the latter being 
entered in the district one-act play contest. The 
play was given a rating of good, and June 
Ritchie was placed on the all-regional cast. A 
one-act play entitled When the Wife’s Away was 
presented for the County Fall Festival of 1940. 
Nine new members were added to the Troupe 
early in March.—Clara Belle Tucker, Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of The High School Thespian, published monthly 
(8 times) at Cincinnati, Ohio, for October 1, 1941 
State of Ohio t 
County of Hamilton 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, rsonally appeared Ernest Bavely, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of THe Hicu Scnoor 
TuesPiAN and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 

Pp, management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal 

ws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High Schools, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
aate Ernest Bavely, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 

io. 
Managing a a i a None 
Business _Manager—Ernest Bavely, College Hill Station, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. That the owner is The National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High Schools, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. National Director, Mildred E. Mur- 
phy, Orlando, Florida, Senior High School; Assistant 

ational Director, Beulah B. Bayless, Natrona County 
High School, Casper, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest 

vely, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio: National 
Councilors, Paul F. Opp, Fairmont (W. hg State 
College; Earl W. Blank, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

er security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 

any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
& trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
— as to the circumstances and conditions under 

stockholders and security holders who do not 

‘ppear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 

bo and securities in a capacity other than that of a 

bel fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 

eve that any other person, association, or corporation 

an any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
nds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
ERNEST BAVELY, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1941. , 

M (Seal) A. E. KLUENER, Notary Public. 

“y commission expires October 25, 1941. 


Novemper, 1941 
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CHRISTMAS PL 


The Alien Star 


By Frances and Rockwell Smith. In this new Christmas play Mirak rejects the choice 
of the wise men and follows an alien star. A stirring Nativity play of exquisite beauty. 

1 act. 6 m, 3 w, plus extras. Single copy, 35c. Royalty, $5.00; $2.50 if no admission 
ts charged. 


The Queen's Christmas 


A delightful Christmas comedy by the well-known author Alice Gerstenberg. Queen 
Elizabeth goes incognito to a Christmas feast. The charming results make this festive play 
a delight to produce. 

1 act. 7 m, 6 w, plus extras. Single copy, 35c. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission 
is charged. 


Cloyd Head bases this play on an old carol concerning the sainted king who ruled 
Bohemia in the 10th Century. This play, of the sad king amidst the preparations for the 
joyous Christmas feast, and how he defies court tradition and regains his happiness, may be 
set simply, as written, or elaborately, as the careful notes indicate. 

1 act, 8 m, 6 w, plus extras. Single copy, 50c. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission 
is charged. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY 


Pauline Phelps. 1941 adaptation from 
Edward Everett Hale’s story of the same 
name. 5 m. 2 f. or by easy doubling 3 m. 
1 f. Int. 30 min. Here is, we believe, 
the very best patriotic play offered. The 
spirit of the original story is all here, and 
in a very actable version. Philip Nolan, 
an officer in the U. S. army, when cen- 
sured for un-Americanism, had said: 
“Damn the United States. I wish I 
may never hear its name again.” He was 
taken at his word, and for the rest of 
his life becomes a ““Man Without a Coun- 
try’. The play is in four episodes, and 
patriotic music may be interluded. The 
first scene would be effective by itself if a 
very short patriotic number is desired . 50c 


FREEDOM'S CAVALCADE 


Albert Van Antwerp. 1941 Patriotic 
Revue showing America’s struggle for 
freedom. 20 principal characters and any 
number extras. May be produced on a 
simple scale or as elaborately as talent 
and stage equipment will permit. A large 
band or orchestra and chorus may be 
used for the music suggested, or small 
ensembles or even solo parts may be sub- 
stituted. Length according to length of 
music interpolated. May be full evening. 
While a narrator links the story together 
“‘freedom’s cavalcade’ moves on from 
1492 to the present. The stage pictures 
are in a sense tableaux, although dialogue 
has been added to give the scenes dra- 
matic emphasis. We believe this will be 
one of the most successful patriotic en- 
tertainments ever offered. Unique, teem- 
ing with loyalty and patriotism, this num- 
ber will be in great demand for present 
SEE eae Pe 50c 


| AM AN AMERICAN 


Vera Winters Shively. 1941 Pageant of 
American Democracy, written “to help 
us remember at all times, the marvelous 
birthright that is ours as American Citi- 
zens; written, too, that we may realize 
fully the responsibility which is ours if 
we are to preserve and keep that democ- 
racy.” A large cast of children, or adults 
and children (100, more or fewer). While 
a voice speaks, the flag, with its field of 
blue, seven stripes of red and six of 
white, evolves before the eyes of the au- 
dience. Then with the placing of a field 
of blue with forty-eight stars, carried in 
by fairies, the flag is complete. Patriotic 
music furnished ‘by chorus, orchestra and 
drum and bugle corps, and tableaux (one 
of the Statue of Liberty) are other fea- 
tures that add to the effectiveness of this 
colorful, timely and thrillingly patriotic 
entertainment. Music suggested. ... 50c 


Catalogs Free 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 South Paxton Street 
Dept. T. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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What's New Among Books and Plays | 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Review Staff: Donald Woods, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Kari Natalie Reed, 
Daniel Turner, Elmer S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 








Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, III. 

MOoNCALF MuGForD, a play in one act, by 
Brainerd Duffield and Helen and Nolan Leary. 
2 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5.00. Old John Mugford’s 
mind has strayed. He sees and talks to friends 
long dead, and has the delusion that his faith- 
ful wife, Etta, is plotting against his life. The 
strain eventually becomes too great for Etta, 
who gradually joins John in his world of illu- 
sion. Good contest material.—H. T. L. 

Tue AviEn Star, a Christmas play in three 
scenes, by Frances and Rockwell Smith. 6 m., 
3 w., and extras. Royalty, $5.00. A fourth 
Wise Man, blinded by selfish desire to be first 
to see the Star, refuses to acknowledge it when 
it appears and to accompany the three Wise 
Men on their journey. On his own fruitless 
journey,the wavering faith of his lame protege 
shows him his faults, and he then is rewarded 
with a sight of the Child on the way to Egypt. 
Settings may be elaborate or very simple. Good 
for church or Christmas assembly.—E. V. L. 

Our Lapy’s TUMBLER, a play in one act, by 
Richard Sullivan. 3 m., 1 w. Royalty, $5.00. 
A stirringly beautiful play similar in plot to the 
pantomime, The juggler of Notre Dame. A 
sick monk gives his last measure of life in a 
performance of tumbling before Our Lady as a 
plea to be allowed to stay. A jealous monk, 
outraged at the sacrilege, learns a new meaning 
of love when Our Lady’s hand stretches forth 


in compassion over the dead man. Fine for 
church or school groups.—E. V. L. 
Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 


Street,-Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Trees For Sale, a play in one act, 
by Dorothy C. Allen. 3 m., 2 w. No royalty. 
A different Christmas play in which the central 
figure is fantastic, charmingly conceived. The 
plot, however, would be more convincing if 
Bill came home with Paula after rescuing her 
from Jerry Whiting. It is easy to produce, and 
if desired the suggested change can be made 
easily—Erna Kruckeme yer. 


Christmas at Bridget Dooley’s, a play in one 
act, by Seymour S. Libbals. 3 w., 1 m., 9 ch. 
More children may be included. The colored 
maid is an excellent comedy figure. Easy to 
produce.—Erna Kruckemeyer. 


The Christmas Lamb, a play in two scenes, 
by Agnes Peterson. 2 m., 2 w., 1 important 
child. An indefinite number of other children 
may be introduced. No royalty. Scene I is a 
complete play with a very effective conclusion. 
The whole play is well written and easy to 
produce.—Erna Kruckemeyer. 


A Way for All, a Christmas play in one act, 
by Frances Hole Underwood. 1 m., 1 w., 11 
boys, 8 children. No royalty. No scenery is 
required and children from every department 
of the Sunday School may be used. Well known 
carols are combined with the story of the 
nativity. Needs cutting to make best speeches 
stand out.—Erna Kruckemeyer. 


The Songs of Christmas, a play in one act, 
by Martha Bayley Shannon. 6 g., 1 m., speak- 
ing parts. Other children—women, angels, 
carolers. No royalty. An interesting device for 
combining carols and tableaux. Dialogue is 
well written.—Erna Kruckeme yer. 


Dream Toward Bethlehem, a pageant for 
Christmas, by E. Harriet Donlevy. 14 m., 5 w., 
1 child, extras. No royalty. Has some variations 


from usual Christmas pageant. Might be used 
to advantage by a clever director. — Erng 
Kruckeme yer. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. 


(COVERALLS, a comedy in three acts, by Don 
Elser. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, first two perform. 
ances free ; each additional, $2.50. Mr. Stillman 
is running for mayor, and his socially ambi- 
tious wife wants nothing to stand in his way; 
so when their daughter, Susan, falls in love with 
a mechanic from “across the tracks’ you can 
imagine the situation. How the mechanic wins 
the father, the election, and the daughter, proves 
to be an interesting plot. The play has possi. 
bilities for amateur groups.—Elmer S. Crowley, 

RETURN TO HAPPINESS, a comedy drama in 
three acts, by W. Ellis Jones. 7 m., 9 w., | 
interior setting. Royalty, first two performances 
free ; each additional, $3.00. Frankly, Return 
to Happiness is one of the best non-royalty plays 
I’ve read. A popular movie actress, Roberta 
Taber, returns to Wanderley Academy, her old 
alma mater. Supposedly her return is a pub- 
licity build-up for her next picture, but the real 
reason is that she wants to avoid a direct clash 
with her movie star husband, Brent Travis. 
Hollywood claims the two stars to be the ideal 
married couple, but when Brent arrives on the 
scene and demands money and property settle- 
ment under threat of separation the situation 
looks bad. Finally, love triumphs, the plot to 
separate the two, is foiled, and together they 
make the return to happiness. Amateurs will 
certainly find this play worth producing.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


The Young in Heart, a comedy in three acts, 
based on the motion picture of the same title. 
Dramatized by Frank Vreeland. 6 m., 6 w, 
extras. Royalty, $25. A charming family of 
adventurers, who live by their wits, become 
the guests of a lonely but rich old lady. They 
intend to make themselves possessors of her 
wealth; but, to their own astonishment, ass0- 
ciation with the trustful old lady regenerates 
them until they cannot help becoming the 
honest and industrious characters they have had 
to pretend to be. Successful in real jobs, they 
stand by the old lady when her fortune i 
lost. A clean and wholesome story and a deft- 
ness of characterization well above that of the 
average play make this a very satisfying play 
for either high school or college.—H. T. Leeper. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Primer of Stagecraft, by Henning Nelms. 
Price, $1.50. An excellent manual of stage 
craft, this 158 page volume includes chapter 
on such practical considerations as scene desigh, 
tools and materials for making scenery, building 
methods, scene painting, assembling and shift- 
ing scenery. Its detailed illustrations are 8 
simple that even the rankest amateur can under 
stand them. In fact, the explanations through 
out the book are very specific in every detail. 
The author makes no pretext of covering every 
thing in stagecraft, but he does include about 
everything the average high school directot 
needs to know and use. This is a book that 
should be in the hands of every director of 
amateur dramatics.—Elmer S. Crowley. 
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y 6Will the children of your church or iis 
school have a ANS 


Merry Christmas? 


They like a play! We suggest— 3% 


* WHY THE CHIMES RANG *# 
:, By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 4%: 


This simple one-act has been given six 

thousand, five hundred and sixty-seven “# 

times to date. It has been translated #% 

# into French and Hungarian by The x& 

League of Red Cross Societies for the ‘; 
use of their Junior Divisions. 


¥ Theme: Story of a boy who gave his heart with AN 
his good deed. 


Parts: 2 boys, | man, 2 women, and 7 extras. 3% 


Scene: Simple interior of the Middle Ages. ys 
The back wall of the hut is withdrawn dur- * 
ing the play to showa chancel of acathedral. 2% 

Costumes: Medieval. Music: very beautiful, 
some of it specially written for this play. fh 

\ @ vs 

“For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 

the simple miracle play with its fervor and 

dignity and its mystic, almost superstitious AN 
faith, ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ in the one- 

act form written by Miss McFadden puts all 

the cathartic beauties of this type of drama 

within the range of amateur organizations." AY 


Brooks Atkinson in The New York Times. 
a 


Price: book 35 cents 
Royalty: $5.00 “ 
SAMUEL FRENCH HR 


25 West 45th Street 811 West 7th Street 3% 
New York Los Angeles 


at F 








Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Send for Sidney, a comedy in three acts, by 
Bee Humphreys. 4 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. 
The second of the Sidney the Sleuth series. 
Sidney’s oldest sister is getting married. Little 
sister, Fushia, misinterprets some conversation 
about wife-beating, and tries to prevent the 
wedding by locking up the. minister and the 
license in the coal cellar. The family is in a 
state of complete distraction until Sidney solves 
the mystery by getting a confession from Fushia. 

juvenile comedy.—H. T. Leeper. 

The Perfect Crime, a comedy in three acts, 
by Bee Humphreys. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. 
Another of the delightful comedies of adoles- 
cense about the Drummond family—fourth of 
the Sidney the Sleuth series. A dangerous 
criminal, posing as a harmless junk man, almost 
makes a dupe of young Sidney. Sidney’s 
mother unwittingly hides “the swag” left in 
Sidney’s care and complicates Sidney’s efforts at 
detection considerably. Actually it saves the 
day for the would-be detective.—H. T. Leeper. 


St. Elmo, a comedy-drama in three acts, by 
Preston Conway. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, $10. 
This is a play based on Augusta J. Evans’ 
favorite of a generation ago. It is the story 
of how the presence of a girl of sterling 
qualities in his mother’s home regenerates St. 
Elmo from a bitter, cynical young man to a 
minister of the church.—H. T. Leeper. 


The Bronze Buddha, a comedy in three acts, 
by Bee Humphreys. 3 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
This, the third of the Sidney the Sleuth series, 
takes Sidney Drummond and the Drummond 
amily through Sidney’s first murder case. 
Sidney, thoroughly absorbed in crime detection, 
feps trying by various means to solve the 
murder of their elderly neighbor. At last, 
when the family’s patience is almost exhausted, 
he finds the right clue, in the bronze Buddha. 
he emphasis on the Drummond’s doings makes 
this more a family comedy than a mystery 


Novemper, 1941 


play. Though an amusing piece, its use may 
be rather limited by ability to cast the parts of 
the six and ten year old girls. Suitable for 
junior high schools.—Virginia Leeper. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

THE Lapy OF THE CROSSROADS, a pageant- 
pantomime in three parts, by Kathleen Hen- 
shaw. At least 11 characters, including a reader. 
Extras. Music essential. This story of a medi- 
eval miracle is especially appropriate for reli- 
gious groups. With very few changes in word- 
ing it may be used for Christmas, Easter, or 
other religious occasions. The following legend 
forms the basis for the story: It had long been 
rumored that the beautiful statue of the 
Madonna built in a roadside shrine would one 
day come to life when the perfect gift was laid 
at her feet. Many took gifts to the shrine—but 
only one on a Christmas eve gave the perfect 
gift—her only child. With music, costumes, and 
settings this could be most effective.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

MororcycLe Daze, a comedy in one act, by 
Kathryn Wayne. 2 m., 3 w. No royalty. Henry’s 
sister has entered a beauty contest. If she wins, 
her brother is to receive a motorcycle from his 
folks to even the score. The whole play centers 
about Henry’s worries when a rain threatens to 
disrupt the contest, but at the last minute the 
big event is called off and Henry’s worries have 
been in vain. This is a very light farcical play 
with almost no plot, but amateurs could possibly 
use it for an assembly program.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 

LittLe Oscar Goes Bye Bye, a comedy in 
one act, by Albert Van Antwerp. 6 m., 2 w. 
No royalty. A one-act comedy bordering on 
farce, this play concerns the ridiculous situa- 
tions that happen when the Leeches leave their 
young squaller, Oscar, at the Fletchers’. Groups 
wishing something nonsensical and light will 
find this play suitable.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

ART AND CRAFT OF PLAy PropucTion, by 
Barnard Hewitt. 400 pages. $2.90 list price. 
Prof. Hewitt’s book is a welcomed addition to 
the literature on the various aspects of the 
theatre and play production. Particularly is the 
book helpful to those who seek information on 
the ‘“‘why” as well as the “how” of play produc- 
tion. And while the book is designed primarily 
for college classes, it is equally valuable to the 
high school director who is progressive and alert 
to the latest views on theatre science. Beginning 
with a section on the conditions of play pro- 
duction, Prof. Hewitt has two most stimulating 
chapters on the theatre and the audience. *The 
discussion on “attention and the audience” is 
especially valuable. Part Two is devoted to the 
written play, covering such topics as the nature 
of the drama, literary, aesthetic, and structural 
types of plays. Part Three, on the materials on 
play production, covers such topics as the set- 
ting, actor, light, costume, and make-up, while 
Part Four is given to a discussion of the process 
of play production. The teacher-director who is 
anxious to acquire a deeper as well as a wider 
knowledge of the art and craft of play produc- 
tion will do well to procure a copy of this 
book.—E. B. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SADIE OF THE U. S. A., a comedy in three 
acts, by Robert Ray. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$10.00. Beginners in dramatics will find this 
play a satisfactory choice with which to open 
their play production activities. The plot deals 
with the successful efforts of two youngsters, 
Sadie and Algernon, in uncovering a plot to 
blow up a munition plant. With the help of an 
F. B. I. agent, those who plan to destroy the 
plant are apprehended and Sadie proves that 
her habit of talking at the wrong time and 
accusing people of the wrong deeds does have 
its advantages. The play moves to a rather 
exciting climax which audiences like. Relatively 
easy to stage.—E. B. 
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| Open Your Season with 
a Smash Hit 


| MAGNIFICENT 
_ OBSESSION 


| a drama based on the best selling 
| novel of Lloyd C. Douglas 


VIVACIOUS LADY 
a comedy based on the RKO 


motion picture 


THE YOUNG 
IN HEART 


a romantic comedy based on the 
David O. Selznick motion picture 








Three recently published 
dramatizations in our 


4-STAR HOLLYWOOD 
PLAY SERIES 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Defend Democray * 


N THIS critical period in our nation- 
al history, it is an obligation of 
schools and colleges to support the 

American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 

This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN—Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FOR A LOVELY 


Christmas 


Lady of the Crossroads 


A pantomime-pageant by Kathleen 
Henshaw. 9 characters and any 
number of Carolers, Shepherds, 
Courtiers, and groups. A very elas- 
tic production, which may be done 
simply with little costuming and 
staging, or it offers opportunity for 
an extravagant, colorful staging. 
Time, according to music used. 


A good knight, Sir Wenceslas, 
having lost his son during the 
Crusades, establishes a shrine with 
a lovely figure of the Mother of 
Christ, which is to be a resting place 
for weary travelers. A legendsprings 
up that when the perfect gift is laid 
at the feet of the Madonna, she 
will come to life; but though prin- 
cesses, kings, wise men and fools 
bring their most treasured posses- 
sions, it is not until poor widowed 
Myrah places her baby in the empty 
arms of the statue that it comes to 
life and blesses the people. Price 
75c per copy. No royalty. 


One-Act Christmas Plays 


THE CORNHUSK DOLL—by Dora 
Mary Macdonald. 3 m., 2 f. 1 int. 
Modern costumes. A beautiful story 
of mother love that reaches the heart 
and carries a tremendous appeal. 
Lovely for Christmas and successful 
in contests. Price 50c. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL — from 
Dickens’ story by Ann Lee. 11 m., 
2 f., and extras. 45 min. Arranged 
with very simple setting. An un- 
usually effective dramatization of 
the immortal story. 


THE CHRISTMAS WAIF—by Joseph- 
ine Bacon. 3 boys, 6 girls, and 
groups of children. 2 simple int. 
One of the most charming plays for 
intermediate children, may be given 
with simple or elaborate settings, 
and with a large or small cast. 


Christmas Readings 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY— 
CR aes es Be 50c 
Story of the saintly cobbler, who 
in helping the miserable, serves the 
master. 12 min. 
SEVENTH CHRISTMAS— 
Coningsby Dawson ....... 50c 
Jesus, on His seventh birthday, 
releases the Star of Bethlehem, re- 


newing faith of dying Melchior. 
15 min. 
SANTA’S DILEMMA— 

by Grace M. Dixon......... 50c 


A lively, entertaining story of the 
department store Santa, whose own 
little son asks for a new daddy for 
Christmas. 10 min. 


Send for our free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Scene from Night of oe 4 16 at the Liberty, New York, High School. 


No. 109.) 


Miss Ethel R. Rice, director. 


(Thespian Troupe 





Our Periodicals in Review 


REVIEWED By MRS. HARRISON J. MERRILL 


Formerly Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Articles Recommended for their Practical Value to Teachers and Students of Dramatics. 


EpNA Ferber. By Irving Drutman. Cosmo- 
politan for August, 1941. Surprising as it may 
seem, Edna Ferber, successful author of many 
novels, short stories, and plays, considers herself 
a “blighted Bernhardt”, She did not want to be 
a writer, but rather she aspired to be an actress. 
When her family refused to send her to North- 
western University to study acting because of 
the lack of finances, she stormed out of the 
house and secured a position reporting for the 
Appleton Daily Crescent in her home town of 
Appleton, Wisconsin. From thence she has risen 
to fame and fortune by writing such novels as 
So Big, Cimarron, and Show Boat, the latter 
being an American classic. 

Such top-ranking plays as The Royal Family 
and Dinner at Eight were written by Miss 
Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Although her 
great acting talent has never been exhibited on 
Broadway, her friends testify that she dramatizes 


everything she writes or says. me 


THE PLAYERS OF THE YEAR. By Grenville 
Vernon. Commonweal for June 27, 1941. If it’s 
a brief synopsis of the year’s outstanding per- 
formances you want, you will find Mr. Vernon’s 
summary most concise. With brief, individual 
comment, he begins with Helen Hayes and 
Maurice Evans in Twelfth Night and runs the 
gamut to Charley's Aunt. 


BroaDwAy WitHout SAM Harris. By Edith 
J. R. Isaacs. Theatre Arts for October, 1941. 
Among the many good articles in this month’s 
Theatre Arts, I should advise Thespians to read 
this one first. It gives a comprehensive summary 
of what this year’s theatrical fare will be. 

The question is asked, “Who will replace the 
great producer, Sam Harris?” Out of the many 
successful producers of our time, Miss Isaacs 
nominates George S. Kaufman, who has had a 
great variety of experience, not only as play- 
wright but as actor, director, drama critic, and 
editor of a leading newspaper’s drama page. 

From all indications, Broadway as well as the 
“road” has a large and discriminating audience. 
This should be a big year in American theatrical 
history. 

STAGE FRIGHT. By Guy Maier. Etude for 
September, 1941. According to a certain Dr. 
Brady’s health column, which is syndicated in 
the newspapers, stage fright can be cured by 
taking one grain of quinine sulphate three times 
a day before or after meals, starting two weeks 
before a performance. Mr. Maier, however, 
does not recommend this remedy for musicians, 
who must at all times have perfect coordination 
between mind and muscle. He maintains that 
exacting preparation will control] stage fright. 
His advice to musicians might well be applied to 
actors. 





MaskK-MAKING FOR A Mask. By Margaret 
Hays. School Arts for September, 1941. Al: 
though as old as the theatre, the using of mask 
for a masque proved a most delightful experi: 
ence for arts students at Central High Schoo! 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. While not trained 


in the technique of the theatre, these studenty 


fashioned their own masks from buckram, wrot¢ 
a masque about Aladdin from The Arabian 
Nights, designed and made the costumes, ané 
produced the best project of the year in their 
high school. 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF At 
INSTITUTIONAL ‘THEATRE. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech for April, 1941. Ii 
is all very well for us to have artistic goals for 
our theatrical pursuits, but over and above thes 
aims, we must have a well-organized producing 
unit. Professor Johnson of Cornell Universit) 
explains the various departments of an educa; 
tional theatre and how to conduct them. Con; 
trary to many beliefs, he insists that this theatre 
must be financially independent. To do thi 
the director must evolve a policy by which h 
will operate his theatre. A method of determin; 
ing such a policy and an example of one thai 
has been successful provides food for though! 
both for Thespian directors and senior member 


THE McCuintics. By Robert Sullivan. New 
York Daily News for September 7, 1941. Sep 
tember 8 marked the china wedding anniversar' 
(the 20th) for Katharine Cornell and her di 
rector husband, Guthrie McClintic. Mr. Sull: 
van’s_ sketch of their marital and _ theatrical 
careers makes interesting reading. 


By Albert Johnson} 





Some oF My Favorite VILLAIns. By Willia 
Lyon Phelps. Good Housekeeping for Apri 
1941. Of the seven fearsome villains describe 
by Mr. Phelps, Iago in Othello is the most evi 
In fact, he was so mean that many critics com 
sider his evilness ungrounded. This author, 
however, justifies his wickedness on the ground 
of insane jealousy. This article might help you 
interpret a villainous part by its analysis ol 
character. 


AN AMERICAN TRooPER, FIFTY-ONE YEARS A 
By Marcus Moriarty. Hobbies for July, 1941. 
The two general impressions one will gain from 
these two letters that actor Marcus Moriart} 
wrote to his actress wife, Marion Lester, is thé 
the plays fifty-one years ago were full of ci 
mactic action and that most of an actor's “a 
ries were financial. You will be amazed at 
bodily torture the poor actor had to sa 
merely to fulfill his role. In those days, as now, 
he had to skimp to make ends meet. 
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GUIDE 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND A one-cent postal card addressed to each firm listed 


on this page will bring you an attractive catalogue. 


SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES write today. Mention the High School Thespian 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


TPs). 


a means of buying through a single source 
all supplies and equipment for the theatre 








Rigging « Draperies + Lights « Sound 
Paints « Scenery « Costumes « Fabrics 
Write for Catalogue G 


COSTUMES 


Scenery, Library Service, 
Everything — and 


At Rates that permit dressing your 
Production as you would like. 


1430 B'way, N. Y. C. 









Fastest growing Costume House in America 
(There's a Reason) 
Have attractive opening for a correspondent in 


each city. Write for particulars and latest 
Catalog. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME COMPANY 
46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





15% Discount to Thespians 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Producers of dependable stage hardware and equipment 
since 1886. Everything in stage hardware as well as 
curtain tracks and handling apparatus for school audi- 
toriums, theatres, churches, and public buildings. 


J. R. CLANCY, INC. 


1010 West Belden Avenue Syracuse, New York 


LIGHTING CONTROL 


Our engineering staff will 
gladly assist in designing 
your dimmer control for in- 
tensity and color effects. 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


PERLOD e 
—-THEATRICAL 


COSTUMES 


10°% Discount to Thespians! 


VAN HORN & SON ° Est. 1852 


811-13 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STAGE LIGHTING 
FOR THE 

SCHOOL 

AUDITORIUM 











This is our No. 113—2000 
watt spotlight, for use from 
the front to flood or spot- 
light your play. Also 1000 
watt and baby spots, etc. 
Electrical effects of every 


description. Colored 
Gelatines. 
NEWTON 


Stage Lighting Co. 


253 W. 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








DISTINCTIVE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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HAVE BONA FIDE NATIONAL THESPIAN TROUPES 
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R AMONG OUR RECENT CUSTOMERS: I 
A l. U. of Ind., Bloomington 4. U. of Georgia, Athens G 
P 3. U. of Ala., Tuscaloosa 5. Schenler High, Pittsburgh, Pa. H 
: 2. U. of Tenn., Knoxville 6. Moundsville High, W. Va. T 
I WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES I 
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E KNOXVILLE SCENIC STUDIOS ¢ 
609-611 Phillips Avenue 

e KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE Pl 








40 years experience selling 

good Scenic Colors, to Studios, 

Theatres, and Departments of 
Drama. 


A. LEISER & CO., Inc. 


48 Horatio Street New York, N. Y. 


Fine color chart and interesting booklet mailed upon 
request without charge. 


THESPIAN FELT LETTERS 





No. 1 
Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high, 414. inches wide; white felt with 4-inch letter ‘“T”’ 


appliqued thereon and the two masks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk machine embroidery; word *‘Thespians’’ 
in solid yellow silk letters on blue ‘‘T’’, blue script letters 
“The National Dramatic Honor Society’? above emblem 
and ‘‘For High Schools’? below: 


6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia............... 90c 
No. 2 


Felt insignia consisting of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter ‘‘T’’ appliqued thereon and two 
marks reproduced in golden yellow silk bonaz machine 
embroidery : 


5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia............... 70c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia............... 90c 
No. 3 


Felt insignia same as above (No, 2) but with oval shaped 
shield '4 inch larger than insignia: 


4'/,-inch shield, 4-inch insignia............. 70c 
6!/.-inch shield, 6-inch insignia............. 90¢ 
* 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 





THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and 
STATIONERY 


PINS OR CHARMS 





Y~ 


Pioin Sterling Siver............... 6664 $1.25 
Poem Gabe Peeee. .... . ee a cca cc ean ee 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires. . 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires _ 3.90 


10K (with Guard) 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
10K (with Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 


10K “(no Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls. 4.75 
GUARDS 
Sterling Silver, N... : 7 00 
Gold Plated, N , Pa Soltis it aug eo 
STATIONERY 


Two quires minimum quantity furnished 
at these prices. 


Special No. 1227-42 Polo Cloth—7!4,”xl0'/.” @ 75c a quire 
No. 1235-42 Monarch Balfour Ivory Cloth— 

2 Quires @ $1.25 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 
No. 1236-42 Balfour Ivory Cloth, folded sheets— 

2 Quires @ $1.20 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 


(All orders for Thespian jewelry and stationery must 
be countersigned by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio). 


Write us for special requirements. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS 
PINS MEDALS TROPHIES 
GOLD FOOTBALLS DIPLOMAS CHARMS 
DANCE FAVORS INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OFFICIAL JEWELERS TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This new comedy of youth by the authors 
of June Mad is the mirthful story of 
Susan Blake and her hectic experiences as 
assistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


OUR TOWN 
By Thornton Wilder 


The winner of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize. 


This distinguished play shows the drama- 
tic cross-section of the life of Grover’s 
Corners where George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb live and marry and die. /75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


This is a charming and modern college 
romance in which some very old-fash- 
ioned ideas about family trees are shown 
to be false in their standards. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


YOUNG APRIL 

By Aurania Rouverol and 

William Spence Rouverol 

Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
Growing Pains. It takes the charming 
McIntyre family through new situations. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


YES AND NO 
By Kenneth Horne 


A refreshing new comedy that is differ- 
ent; Act 1 showing what might have 
happencd if our heroine had said “No”; 
Act 2 showing what might have hap- 
pened if our heroine had said “Yes”; 
and the epilogue showing what actually 


happened. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


IT HAPPENED NEXT TUESDAY 
By Charles D. Whitman 


A clever and dramatic blend of American 
ideals and heart-warming human comedy 
—a play that will instill in actors and 
audience alike a deeper and truer con- 
ception of democracy. 50c. (Budget 
Play. ) 


SIXTEEN IN AUGUST 
By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 


This rollicking comedy is an amusing ex- 
position of the conflict between today’s 
easy-going but resourceful teen-agers and 
their well-meaning and harrassed parents. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


I’M IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Ned Albert 


This is not a war play but a bright and 
heart-warming domestic comedy in which 
a young draftee comes home on furlough 
and applies Army tactics to solve house- 


hold difficulties. 50c. (Budget Play.) 


IT HAPPENED AT MIDNIGHT 
By James Reach 


This new mystery-farce is by the author 
of One Mad Night and is loaded with 
laughs, suspense and melodramatic thrills. 


50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, 


$1.50; paper, 75c. Royalty, $25.00.) 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
By Lenore Coffee and William Joyce Owen 


This tells the story of Jesus but tells it in 
terms of an ordinary family which acts 
and speaks as we do today. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


OUTWARD BOUND 
By Sutton Vane 


This well-loved play tells the story of a 
group of people on a ship which is headed 
for Judgment Day. Books, $1.75. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


I KILLED THE COUNT 
By Alec Coppel 


Three persons admit the murder of the 
Count, and when the real one confesses, 
it is impossible for the police to hold 
her because of an old English law. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. /75c. 


(Royalty, $35.00.) 


NIGHT MUST FALL 

By Emlyn Williams 

An exciting melodrama in which a dash- 
ing young assassin cavorts and is finally 


caught. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

By Frederick Jackson 

One of the big comedy hits on Broadway. 
The Bishop accidentally gets mixed up 


in a serious hold-up and robbery. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 

By Lewis Beach 

This is a grand sequel to The Goose 
Hangs High. The Ingals family are 


again concerned with a series of hilari- 
ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 


BBP BPPPLOD DADA eA AD ALD ae 


New Plays Which Are Subject 
to a Few Territorial Restric- 
tions About Which We Invite 
Your Inquiry. Where Available, 
Royalty Will Be Quoted on Ap- 


plication: 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 


_ Cloth, $2.00 ; paper, 75c. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
By Brandon Thomas 


Revived on Broadway this past season 
with resounding success and made into a 
smash hit picture with Jack Benny. This 
is the timeless story of the undergraduate 
who impersonated the aunt of one of his 


friends. 75c. 

OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 

By Francis Swann 

A successful Broadway comedy in which 
six stage-struck young people share an 


apartment and many humorous situa- 
tions. 75c. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

By William Saroyan 

A. beguiling and tender little comedy with 
an engraciating spirit of general good 


will. $2.00. 





The 1942 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 


Send For Your Copy Today 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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